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CAN ITALY MANAGE ABYSSINIA? 

The Natives and Their Dancing Down the Centuries 




Conquerors 


NEWS OF THE TRUTH IS LEAKING THROUGH 


Ctgxor Mussolini is demanding with there are now regulations for exports 
more insistence than ever that other which are due to the need for foreign 
nations should acknowledge Abyssinia currency by Italy, 
as a lawful possession of Italy. Our All kinds of monopolies and Coin- 
Govcmmcnt-refuses to do so and there is missions for Control in industries have 
every reason why such'refusal should he been set up, while paper money has been 
maintained. officially introduced in place of the Maria 

It is much .better not to recognise a Theresa dollar. The Italians have failed 
situation until we are sure that it exists, in their efforts to force this paper em¬ 
it is-indeed by no means certain that rericy on the natives, who are living on 
Italy will be able to hold the great terri- very little and apparently biding .their 
lory she won with such surprising case, time. The cost of living in the towns has 
for it is one thing to overcome primitive increased to an alarming extent, with tin: 
peoples with poison gas, but quite result that prices have been arbitrarily 
another to persuade them to work for fixed, to the ruin of many merchants, 
their conquerors. This is a factor that In fact the old machinery of Abyssinian 
Italy is beginning to realise. commerce has been ruthlessly scrapped 

What Is the Truth ? without the successful introduction of a 

Neither the Italian people nor the. system to replace it. 
world at large know the real truth about the correspondent of T he l imes 

what has been taking place in Abyssinia says, the whole Italian enterprise may be 
since Addis Ababa was captured over a. l 11 ’^ ' u jeopardy unless the Administra- 
year and' a half ago. What has been «on is willing and able to make afresh 
happening is as elusive as the actual cost beginning with sweeping changes in its 
of the campaign in human life and money, economic and native policies. 

Yet news leaks out of native unrest, .The . Abyssinian picture is anything 
punitive. expeditions, and significantly ' m * ; a bright one for the Italian people 
high losses among Italian officers. M’ a ^ > their new empire is evidently 

We have received glowing accounts . proving an enormous chain on their 
from Italian sources about the building impoverished national resources.-, 
of roads in Abyssinia, but, the native 
Abyssinian. being no navvy, most of this 
work falls on the shoulders of imported 
Italian workmen, whose wages, as well 
as the tools and machinery,used, have . 
to be paid for by the taxpayer at home. 

The rapid development of a naturally 
difficult country is very costly for any 
country undertaking it, and many years 
must pass before there is a.return on the 
outlay of capital. 

Increase of Imports 
There is no doulit at all that imports 
into Abyssinia have increased consider¬ 
ably since the war, but when we look at 
the other side of the balance sheet we find 
anything but a rosy outlook. A corre¬ 
spondent of The’ Times at Jibuti, 

Abyssinia’s natural 'port in French 
Somaliland, lias been watching the rail¬ 
way trucks there, one might say, to sec . 
how the flow of goods in and out of 
Abyssinia compares with three years 
ago, and he has found that tlio flow out-. 
ward lias almost ceased. In 1934 
Abyssinia exported coffee, bides, and. 
skins.to the value of about /1,000,000, 
but now these goods rarely come along, 
for the native Abyssinians, as a form of 
protest against the conquest of their 
country, have allowed their plantations 
to become fallow. 

The cause is not the ravaging of the 
countryside during 1 war, because this 
did not happen; it is the passive- 
resistance lo the new Italian rule. Also 


Little dancing figures fourteen centuries old at tho Exhibition of Chineso Art held in London 
lo supply funds for medical relief in China; and, below, Maori girls of Rotorua in New 
Zealand performing a dance which has been passed on from generation to generation 
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Little Church 
Doomed 

Waiting to be Drowned 

LADY IN GAY COSTUME AND 
BRAVE MAN OF THE MINE 

The last service lias been held 
a little Lakeland church which is to 
be drowned; it is Swindale Church, 
which will be submerged in the Man¬ 
chester.Corporation’s water scheme. 

At the last service in this church on 
the lonely moors the vicar (Rev Abraham 
Dixon) said it was the second church 
to be sacrificed in a short time to the 
needs of a great city. It was sad, 
though they parted with their beautiful 
little home in the knowledge that pure 
water from their mountainside was 
being sent to city people living under 
awful conditions of which the country 
folk had no knowledge. 

Kitchen Chair and Stable Lamp 

: He was preaching to the largest con¬ 
gregation ever seen in one of England’s 
smallest churches. Kitchen chairs were 
used, and Mr Dixon promised that rather 
than ignore these people he would preach 
in farmhouse cottages, One man in the 
congregation came to say farewell to the 
church in which he was christened 6i 
years ago, and among those who followed 
the prayers by the light of stable lamps 
and oil lamps were exiles from their 
native dale, some of whom had come 
50 miles. The parish clerk of Shap was 
the only one in the congregation who 
remembered the last resident vicar 75 
years ago. He is Mr Roddick, who had 
tolled the bell for half a century, and last 
week tolled it again for the last time. 

This is what wc read of this church in 
Arthur Mee's Book of the Lake Counties : 

' Hidden in a deep and narrow valley, 
it, sees, the Swindale Beck hurrying to 
meet the River Lowtlicr at Bosgill. It 
is; all very beautiful in its ancient soli¬ 
tude, below the great wall of Harter Fell, 
but the day is coming when the Hawes- 
water reservoir will be finished and 
Swindale may be drowned. 

Rescued From a Rubbish Heap 

Its houses and its old grammar school 
would vanish, and with them the church, 
one of the smallest in , Westmorland, 
built in the 18th century but with one 
precious thing much older. It is a 
window with fragments of 15th century 
glass rescued from a rubbish heap, and 
• it has a portrait of a lady gaily attired in 
a crimson dress and a yellow cloak. 

' From this valley came the brave 
parson John Hodgson, who was born 
here in 1799. The son of a mason, he 
helped Sir Humphry Davy with his 
invention of the safety lamp and was the 
first to use it in a coal mine. He is best 
known as a historian of Northumberland, 
and has been sleeping in Hartburn 
Church since 1845; but > it should be 
remembered for ever that it was this 
brave parson who dared to go down a 
mine with the first safety lamp ever 
made, risking his life for his faith in Sir 
Humphry Davy. 

The Transport Miracle 

Dr Fcnelon, of the Manchester College 
of Technology, has been saying some 
interesting things about transport. in 
our modern life. 

He says that in Britain today the 
average adult makes 300 journeys a 
year, or nearly twice the number made 
in pre-war years. In 1936 public trans¬ 
port carried 12,000 million passengers : 
buses and coaches 6400 millions, railways 
1300 millions, and trams and trolley 
buses the remainder. In that year 280 
million train miles were run, and 1400 
million road vehicle miles were operated. 

Dr Fenelon expressed the opinion that 
for long journeys the railway had definite 
advantages over road travel, and that 
those advantages were being increased by 
the speeding-up of main services. 


A Lost Pharaoh 

King Aha of Six Thousand 
Years Ago 

At Sakkara in Egypt Mr Walter 
Emery has excavated what he hopes 
may prove the tomb of Pharaoh Aha 
who ruled by the Nile 6000 years ago. 

Mr Emery cannot be certain, but his 
excavations afford many evidences that 
he is right. 

By tradition this second king of the 
First Dynasty in Egypt was killed by a 
hippopotamus when he was an old man ; 
and the tomb when opened disclosed the 
bodies of an aged couple. Near by were 
100 clay seals bearing the name of 
Pharaoh Aha. Seals of the same kind 
and cut, with the same name, have been 
found elsewhere in,Egypt by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, but nowhere in such 
numbers as these: Many of the Sakkara 
seals have inscriptions which may tell 
more of the little known First Dynasty. 

A Mighty Warrior 

The little we know of it tells that its 
first ruler was Narmer, who made his 
capital at Tarkah 25 miles south of Cairo, 
and by unifying the two Egypts became 
“ King of the South and North,” and 
therefore adopted the title of Men, or 
Mena. He was a mighty warrior who 
on one of the inscriptions left to tell of 
'his fame says that he captured 120,000 
men, 400,000 oxen, and 1,422,000 goats. 
This was the precise cost of conquest. 

Alia succeeded him and adopted the 
title Men, Mena, or Mencs, and is usually 
regarded as the first King of Egypt 
though Narmer had prepared the way 
for him. Writing had by this time be¬ 
come well known in Egypt, so there are 
plenty of inscriptions to tell us .about 
him though the place of his burial has 
long been a mystery, and was placed by 
Professor Petrie as possibly at Abydos. 
He married the lady Ncthctcli; and 
here for the most part ends his story. 

A Record on Ivory 

The next two kings left nothing behind 
them except the name of one as the 
Serpent King, but the third was a great 
patron of the arts of the potter, the 
mason, the worker in metals, the carver 
in ivory. An ivory figure in the British 
Museum may well be his likeness. Ho 
kept a record of his reign on ivory tablets, 
and is buried in a tomb at Abydos which 
by its size and staircase proclaims his 
greatness. Round it arc a large number 
of graves of his officials. The remaining 
kings of the First Dynasty left little Jiut 
their names behind. 

It is because of the size of the tomb 
at Sakkara, where five centuries later 
Pharaoh Tchcscr built the famous Step 
Pyramid of Stone, that Air Emery 
favours it as a more likely resting-place 
for Aha than a smaller tomb at Abydos 
sometimes assigned to him. Round it 
are smaller tombs of the time of Tchcscr, 
and it is proposed to excavate under 
these in the hope of finding the burial 
places of servants of Aha, covered with 
centuries of the sands of Egypt, and so 
unseen, unknown. 

THE OLD HEROES 

Two More Horses Saved 

The hearts of many kindly folk who 
read the C N have been much moved by 
the thought of the old war horses sold 
into slavery, and wc arc glad to announce 
that the amount sent by our readers for 
rescuing these horses is /84 is. 

As £10 buys a horse from its unhappy 
lif? on the Continent and puts it into 
a green field of England for the rest of 
its days the C N has now saved eight 
horses. 

This week's gifts include Five-pound 
Notes from places as far apart as China 
and Eastbourne, £6 14s from Blundell 
Sands, and other gifts^ from readers in 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Smethwick, 
St Helens, Manchester, Burnley, and 
St Leonards. 


Farewell to 
the Bells 

Gramophone Chimes 
in the Tower 

In the tower of St John’s Church, 
Weymouth, no bells ring, 

But the sound of bells broadcast and 
amplified from a gramophone record 
calls the people to church, or salutes 
them on days of Church festival. 

Weymouth seems to have no complaint 
against the sounds, which arc more 
melodious than those sometimes pro¬ 
ceeding from infirm church bells, and 
with which they may have become 
familiarised by similar performances 
over the Wireless. The BBC fills up 
short gaps in its programmes by gramo¬ 
phone performances of Bow Bells, and 
we have never heard anyone protest 
against the booming of Big Ben. 

Everything is to be said for the 
innovation at St John’s, except that it 
alarms many who abide by the ancient 
ways. The gramophone’s sounds arc 
not unpleasing. We might like them 
better than' those of tubular bells or 
cracked ones. But the human touch is 
wanting. It is what we arc used to that 
wc like. Scientific people speak of the 
feeling as the warmth of recognition. 

Simple Memories 

Throughout the years the people of 
England’s 10,000 villages have associated 
the sounds with birth and marriage and 
death. At the back of their minds is 
the thought that in the Church towers 
the ringers share in their sorrowings and 
rejoicings. At the bottom of our hearts 
we are all country people, and these 
simple memories abide with us. The 
gramophone broadcast will never touch 
us like that. 

There is another way of looking at' 
it, which is that if bell-ringing is replaced 
another old craft will vanish from the 
countryside. It is a venerable craft and 
pastime which has brought, together 
young men and old, and kept many an 
old man young beyond his time. In the 
towns it is different. Except for Big Ben 
and St Clement Danes and Bow Bells 
there arc few tender memories of bells 
lingering in London, though wc could 
name many a big bell of the cathedral 
towns which has faithful and fervent 
admirers. Nobody would greatly miss 
the recurrent bells of town churches, 
but in the country let us keep our 
venerable Church bells as long as we can. 

THE ABBEY AMONG 
THE THEATRES 

And a Film in a Cathedral 

It must have startled many people to 
sec in the newspapers the other day, at 
the top of the theatre advertisements, 
Westminster Abbey, and it is odd that in 
the same day’s papers should have been 
the report of the first film shown in an 
English cathedral. 

The explanation of the Abbey appear¬ 
ing among the' theatres is that the 
mystery play of Eager Heart was being 
performed in the old Abbots Hall. 

The first kinema service in an English 
cathedral was at Chichester. The Dean 
read prayers from the pulpit and instead 
of preaching a sermon explained that 
films could be produced suitable for 
worship in a church, and that they could 
be .of the greatest value in spreading 
religion, for people learn so much more 
by the eye than by the ear. 

All the lights were then turned out 
and four talking films were shown. One 
was the parable of The Sower and another 
a lovely version of Tolstoy’s story 
“ Where love is, God is.” 

Chichester Cathedral was 011c of the 
first cathedrals in which a Nativity Play 
was given ; now it is the first to show 
that the kinema can be fitly used in a 
devotional service. 


Little News Reel 

Brighton is to say goodbye to its 
trams, which will be replaced within 
three years by buses. 

A Pan-American Clipper has arrived at 
San Francisco with New Zealand’s first 
Pacific air mail. 

Thirty boys'and girls from Japan will 
visit Germany in spring, and will take 
home with them .on a return visit 30 . 
members of the Hitler Youth and the' 
Hitler Maidens. 

. A little Bedfordshire girl has saved 
22,800 farthings for Bedford County 
Hospital. 

Coxswain Ernest Welburn is to retire 
after serving 41 years with the Bridling- _ 
ton lifeboat. He has rescued so many 
people that he lias lost count. 

Sweden is to commemorate the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, which falls on January 29, 
by issuing stamps bearing the portrait 
of Swedenborg. 

The planes of the RAF last year 
flew about a hundred million miles. 

In 44 years the Kent Baud of Hope 
Union has given about 15,000 lectures 
in Kent Schools, the lecturer being its 
secretary, Mr Charles Harvey. 

Work will be found for several thou¬ 
sand unemployed' miners when a new 
oil-from-coal plant, which will turn 
about 620 tons of coal a day into smoke¬ 
less fuel, Diesel oil, petrol, and otlier 
products, is completed at Worn Tanv in 
South Wales. 

A new French aerodrome for experi¬ 
mental Atlantic flights is to be built on ■ 
the lake of Biscarros.se, south of ■ Bor¬ 
deaux, to be eventually superseded by 
an airport on the Seine, south of Paris. 

A proposal that a referendum of the 
nation should bo taken before the 
United States declares war lias been 
defeated in the House of Representatives. 

A great campaign is being conducted 
in Paris, against rats,- which have 
escaped from the Exhibition now being 
demolished and are seeking new homes 
in houses and offices, 

THINGS SEEN 

A fight between a heron and a water- 
rat in Glamorganshire. 

A man wearing a brand-new straw 
hat early in January, and two men 
raising their hats to him. 

A motor-van with the slogan Use 
Electricity being driven after dark 
without lights. 

A dog in Lanarkshire,. crippled in nr 
rabbit trap, running about on an 
artificial leg. 

THINGS SAID 

The Red Cross may as well disappear 
in modern war. The Lancet 

Peace, the fullness of all blessings, ' 
comes from man being one with God and 
one with his neighbour. Cardinal Hinsley 

We do not advocate peace because we 
arc weak ; we believe in it because we 
arc strong. Mr Churchill 

There is more natural musical talent 
in this country than in any other country. 

Principal of Manchester College of Music 

Wc are too prone to limit the goods 
of other countries, too censorious over 
the admission of" good types of people. 

If we keep in these tracks a sturdier race 
will bear down upon us. 

Senator Lynch of Australia 

Next in importance to the soul of the 
nation is the health of the bodies of its 
citizens. Archbishop of Canterbury 

When I joined the service there were 
only two telephones in the building ; 
now tlie County Hall has nearly 2000, 

L C C Official 

Wireless should be as much a.part ol 
school furniture as the blackboard. 

Mr F. A. Ring, of the NUT 
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Wooden nearings—Roboring a propeller-shaft bearing of the Queen Ice From a Lake—Removing blocks of Ice for 
Mary, The bearings are mado of lignum vitae, a very hard wood refrigeration purposes from Langen Soe, Germany 


In the Docks—A giant crane loading machinery 
Into a ship In Surrey Commercial Docks 


A London Reflection—A striking picture showing the tights of Trafalgar Square reflected in the wator of one of the fountains 
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Whipsnade Flamingoes • A London Reflection • Busy Docks 


Long Legs and Long Necks—A group of flamingoes at Whipsnade 
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The Man in the 
Lighthouse 

Hope of Better Times 

Although there is • no question of a 
lighthouse-keeper’s strike, our light¬ 
house men are dissatisfied with existing 
conditions and rates of pay, which vary 
from to ^156 a year plus allowances. 

Marooned in bad weather, they arc 
frequently unable to get ashore when 
their duty ends. Even while on duty 
they suffer sleepless nights, due to the 
thunder of the sea shaking their homes, 
which often tremble like a leaf during 
the fiercest storms ; and they are com¬ 
pletely cut off from the civilised world 
except for wireless. Being skilled men 
(for modern lighthouses are now scienti¬ 
fic structures) they feel that they should 
be better compensated for the responsible 
work they do in peculiar conditions. 

In former times lighthouse-keepers 
used to work two together, and the time 
on watch without relief was as long as 
four months. These conditions' were 
changed, however, after a grim episode 
in the Smalls Lighthouse, when one of 
the keepers died. The other keeper 
faithfully attended the light single- 
handed until the relief man arrived and 
found him a shattered wreck. 

Growing Their 
Overcoats 

People in Jamaica must have been 
surprised the other ■ day when down 
the gangway from a British ship walked 
22 animals which looked like great bears. 

Actually they were polo ponies which 
have been taken out by Lord Mount- 
batten to play a series of matches with 
the enthusiasts of the West Indies. 

They had been 14 days at sea, a 
fortnight of cold, tempestuous weather, 
and Nature, reacting to the challenge, 
had clothed them at top speed with 
great-coats of rough hair such as we 
might expect to find on Shetland ponies 
during their winter in the wilds. 

The ponies had behaved perfectly 
during the voyage, eating with rare 
appetite, sleeping as if in their stables 
at home, and putting on weight. 

■ But for clipping, all our horses in 
winter would be like those' ponies as 
they arrived at Kingston. All animals 
with hot blood arc given protection of 
this sort in the temperate and frigid 
latitudes. Man can clothe himself (he 
is the only naked land mammal), but 
Nature is the land animal’s tailor. We 
take her place when we clip the coats 
of horses to prevent their being too 
hot and exhausted at work, but we 
furnish them with loin-cloths of water¬ 
proof when they are out on the road, 
and with rugs as good as bed blankets 
when they arc in the stable. 

The Hitler Maiden 

All girl members of the Hitler Maidens 
Organisation between the ages of 14 
and 21 must receive a thorough training 
in housekeeping. Each girl will spend 
some time in a training school, as well as 
giving practical help in private homes, 
farms, hospitals, and kindergartens. 

The Hot Refrigerator 

During the hearing of a claim by a 
Stockport grocer at Stockport County 
Court the other day it was alleged that 
a refrigerator generated beat instead of 
freezing, and melted his butter ! A 
claim for £6 deposit paid on the machine 
was allowed to the grocer. 

The Celluloid Death Roll 

At an inquest at Poplar on a bachelor 
who died of fatal burns (Dudley Keppel 
McDonald) his sister stated that he 
received the burns while lighting a fire 
in his room, and she found the charred 
remains of his. celluloid collar on the floor. 


The Children. 



TTiie -world will never be the same 
1 again to those who knew Lady 
Cave, who was laid to rest last week by 
her husband’s side in the little church¬ 
yard at Berrow in Somerset. 

To see her was to be projected in¬ 
stantly back into a world that has 
passed away. She would walk into a 
room like a gracious spirit, with a 
queenly dignity that never left her in 
all these years. To the world she was 
a great lady, a delightful hostess, the 
Lord Chancellor’s wife, friend of kings 
and queens, artists and poets, states¬ 
men and judges; and unfailingly she 
played her part. She went from height 
to height and-from heart to heart. But 
who will forget the child that never 
grew up in this rare lady of England ? 

Mrs Blake 

To one or two who loved her she was 
Mrs Blake, for her clvishncss, her 
whimsicality, her childlike faith in any¬ 
thing ; to Barrie, for all these reasons, 
she was his Twin. He declared that 
there was the germ of a play in one of 
the stories she told him of her girlhood. 
Among her papers are dozens of letters 
from the creator of Peter Pan,.in one of 
which Barrie wonders if, when these 
twins come to the Elysian Fields, Cave 
would know which was which. “ What 
between Mrs Blake and Barrie’s twin,” 
Lady Cave wrote to a friend, “ I ought 
to he kept under glass.” Yes, she was 
fit for a museum if ever living women 
were. She had lived in the House of 
Lords, but some of her happiest hours 
were spent in picnicking in Savernakc, 
her halfway rest from Somerset to 
London; and at Richmond, where she 
had been the proud hostess ’of Ward¬ 
robe Court in the splendour of the rooms 
left from the royal palace, she lived 
until the other day in the old palace 
stables, which she transformed into a 
comfortable home. The stable doors 
are there still, and through them not 
long ago a queen popped her head to 
sec if Lady Cave was in. 

God is Everywhere 

Her letters were like herself, witty 
and inconsequent, never full of nothing, 
and she would wind them up sometimes 
with " Not very well written, but 
better than yours.” In her stable home 
at Richmond, and down in Somerset, 
Mrs Blake would sit up in the early 
hours painting yards of pictures and 
writing reams of poems. “ This beautiful 
poem was written by me for you at 
five in the morning,” she would say, and 
then verse after verse would run through 
the ages from the Amoeba to Infinity; 

Amoehas from the waters rise 

To he the men who fly the shies 

Who look on them with jewelled eyes. 

She had no more idea what her 
rhymes could mean than William Biake 
himself, but she had been immersed in 
visions ever since she drew the’curious 
picture of little Ann Estella Sarah 
Pcnfold Mathews sitting on the garden 
path looking up at God making ants, 
and she thoroughly believed the little 
Oriental poem copied out for her by 
the Aga Khan which means that for 
those with eyes God is everywhere. 

Certainly she believed that God was 
in her garden, in her paintbox, in her 
life whatever she was doing. Whether 
she was painting her wonderful screen, 
with its marvellously delicate scenes of 
Life on its journey from Creation in the 
depths of the earth to the Seventh 
Heaven above the sky ; or writing her 
comical book on Ants ; or designing 
fabrics for the walls of bathrooms ; or 
trying to model her curious ants in 
clay ; or tending her 99 herbs in her 
garden at Richmond, she knew that the 
mainspring of what she did was the 
Spirit of God working in her. She 
lived by faith. 

She was never tired of talking of her 
mother, a born naturalist who painted 
leaves so that you wanted to pick them 
up in your fingers. Lady Cave’s draw¬ 
ing-room walls were hung with them 


Newspaper 



to the end. From her childhood the 
mother made her daughter look at 
creepy crawly things, so that she col¬ 
lected insects as she did scarves—40 
lovely scarves they found all neatly 
folded in her doll’s house. After scarves, 
caterpillars and ants, and long after, 
these the extraordinary landscapes 
crowded with dazzling winged creatures, 
heavy prehistoric monsters, all the un¬ 
imaginable things in life's long panorama. 
Her pictures are remarkable for their 
delicacy and humour. Who else could 
have drawn “ The Lady Ptcrodactylc 
at Home (4 to 6) : Music of the 
Spheres ” ? Who else would have ex¬ 
plained to the readers of her book that 
she was quite aware that ants had six 
legs, but “ in drawing they have in¬ 
commoded me, and I have left two to 
the imagination ” ? 

Her seaside home in Somerset, where 
now her long life has ended, was filled 
with memories of her travels and her 
countless friends, some of her treasures 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar, where her 
brother had been Grand Vizier, not less 
beloved abroad for his kindly rule than 
at home for his service to the flag. 

Dreams 

Looking back on their long life to¬ 
gether Lord Cave said as lie lay 
dying,” I have had everything that ever 
I wished for, and you have had your 
ambition for me. I have been Lord 
Chancellor.” He died ten years ago, 
and his widow has now died in their old 
home on the 53rd anniversary of their 
wedding day. One summer’s day in 
that happy long ago, soon after they 
became engaged, these two were walk¬ 
ing up St James’s Street, and he had 
said to her that he would give her a 
diamond necklace when lie took silk,- 
His beautiful Estella had even then her 
dreams, and said to him, “ No; a 
pearl necklace when you take silk and 
diamond when you are Lord Chancellor.” 
A tall man passing by turned round, as 
if wondering who these two dreamers 
could be, and as he smiled on them 
the young man raised his hat and 
whispered to his companion that that 
was Arthur Balfour. Ho lived to sit in 
the Cabinet with the young man as 
Lord Chancellor. 

They were together 43 years, and Lady 
Cave was ten more years alone. They 
were busy years for her and she gave 
away her strength. When her time came 
to visit the Royal Cambridge Home for 
Soldiers’ Widows at Kingston she would 
visit every widow and talk with her, 
and it is not very long since the widows 
were delighted to sec her stand on three 
bricks and climb through a window to 
them. " It really was rather a triumph 
at my time of life,” she wrote to a 
friend ; " but I am not a Silver Fish 

in the Guides for nothing.” She wore 
herself out, and a road accident not long 
ago made her no stronger; she was 
knocked down on a pedestrian crossing. 

Her Garden 

A few weeks before Christinas she 
went to bed, and from her bed she sent 
out her Christmas greetings, not dis¬ 
turbing her friends by telling them that 
she was ill. She was peaceful to the last. 
Her Prime Minister brother in Zanzibar, 
dying among the natives, murmured 
“ Call the children ; give them all they 
want; let everything be bright and 
joyous;” and then, “I am sorry to 
leave you ; I have loved you all.” 

It was the spirit of his sister Lady 
Cave. Always life for her was meant to be 
bright and joyous. She was as beautiful 
as the flowers she loved, and one of the 
last verses she wrote was this : 

Still I was born a gardener : 

When gardens here are done, 

I’ll have in the Elysian Fields 

A garden all my own. 

The world was her garden, and to 
those of us who knew her it will seem 
that a lovely flower has faded from our 
sight, with the ■ purity of the lily and 
the fragrance of the rose. 


1 January 22, 1933 

The King s 
England Books 

The Welcome to the 
Sussex Volume 

We give below some of the glowing appre¬ 
ciations of the Sussex .volume in the Editor’s 
Survey of the King’s England, of which one 
quarter is’ now completed. The books are 
published by Messrs Hodder and Stoughton. 

Sussex has had many historians and 
appreciators, and one would think that 
there was nothing more to say about it. 
But Mr Mec has put villages in his book 
which were never in books before. 
While keenly interested in Yesterday, he 
never fails to underline Today. In 
fact, as in all his books, Mr Mee never 
loses sight of the man who runs as lie 
reads. Sunday Times 

No interesting place has been for¬ 
gotten, and all are described, and most 
of them pictured, in fully comprehensive 
manner. It is true to say that Sussex 
describes all there is to describe. It is a 
treasure house of knowledge concerning 
the county, and no bookshelf can be 
complete without it. Here is Arthur Me.o 
at his best. Eastbourne Chronicle 

Should be in every household in the 
county, and many other households 
besides. Remarkable value. 

Mid-Sussex Times 

Collectively these records are a mine 
of information, a great deal of which 
is half-forgotten by many. There are 
admirable historical summaries of the 
towns. East Sussex News ’ 

Should appeal especially to the 
motorist wise enough to carry the book 
in his car. To his hand will be the 
answer to the question of what to see in 
any place. West Sussex County Times 

_ No one who has any imagination or 
historical sense can peruse this book 
without a desire to set forth on a Sussex 
pilgrimage. . Methodist Times 

It is a county history written, by a 
man whose literary abilities are of the 
highest order. Nothing worth knowing 
of Sussex is loft out. Far'away the best 
book on Sussex I have seen. 

Brighton Standard 

The compact record of facts and 
features will make it a prized treasure 
book in the libraries .of people who live 
in Sussex. Ip not a few cases the com¬ 
pilers have brought to light things that 
have escaped the many historians and 
chroniclers of the county. 

Bexhill Observer 

Every town, village, and hamlet in 
alphabetical order. Whether it is 
Arundel or Winclielsea, Brighton or Rye, 
the Seven Sisters or the Devil’s Dyke, 
their history is finely told. This may well 
prove to be the standard book on Sussex. 

Public Opinion 

It fully justifies the claim that nothing 
like these books has ever been presented 
to the English people. It forms a won¬ 
derfully varied collection of historical, 
topographical, architectural, biographi¬ 
cal, poetical, and personal details. 

East'Grinstead Observer 

I cannot conceive any book written 
about Sussex being more comprehensive, 
livery aspect of this still most delect¬ 
able county is dwelt on in Mr Mce’s 
amazing guide-book, which, however - , is 
so much more than a guide-book, as most 
people understand the term. The old 
romances of county history are told. 
The famous old characters live again. 
The book abounds in excellent photo¬ 
graphs, and will probably be not only 
the last word on Sussex, but a standard 
work for all those who live in or wish to 
explore this still most lovely English 
county. - Tatler 

A grand tribute to this lovely county, 
and one of the most enjoyable volumes 
in his series. Nottingham Guardian 
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THE TREASURY IS 
DOING WELL 

•The Government keeps its books in 
“ years" that end in March, so that 
Christmas found the present fiscal year 
just nine months gone. 

In that nine months the State revenue 
was excellent. The amount coming in 
was ^479,000,000, or £26,000,000 more 
than in the first nine months of the 
previous year. Much more has still to 
come in; the total estimated for is 
^863,000,000. It is in the fourth 
quarter (January to March) that revenue 
comes in most freely. 


W. H. HUDSON'S HOUSE 

A plaque in memory of William Henry 
Hudson, the naturalist" whose works on 
Argentina earned him worldwide fame, 
is shortly to be sent to London to bo 
fixed to the house where he died. 

The gift of' the Hudson Friends 
Society, it has been designed by Senor 
.Luis Perlotti, the Argentine sculptor, 
and depicts the cottage which Hudson 
described in his book " Far Away and 
Long Ago." 



The roadside chair-mcndcr 


THE RIDER IN THE MOUNTAINS 

A 23-year-old science graduate will 
leave next month to become the first 
British girl courier of the frontier 
nursing sqrvicc in Kentucky’s mountains. 

She is Miss Alison Bray of Leeds, 
and her work, which is voluntary and is 
to last two months, will be to ride on 
horseback carrying medical supplies and 
messages over rough country to the. 
nurses at work in the mountain cabins. 

The nursing service, started 12 years 
ago, and now covering about a thousand 
square miles, consists of 30 nurses, two- 
thirds of them British and the others 
American. There are three couriers. 


LIGHT OF ADELAIDE 

The city of Adelaide in South Australia 
will remember Colonel William Light 
this year, for it is 100 years sinc.e ho 
died with Adelaide written 011 liis heart. 

Born, in 1784, he spent many years in 
the army, and as lie could speak French 
and Spanish and was also a good 
draughtsman he was given many duties 
during the Peninsular War. When the 
colony of South Australia was established 
he was appointed surveyor-general, 

He sailed from England in 1836, liis, 
business being to choose a site for the 
city of Adelaide. The site was decided 
on three daj's after landing, and William 
Light surveyed the port. But lie was 
not to sec the new colony grow. Ho 
died in 1838, and his dust lies under an 
obelisk erected by the earliest colonists, 
liis dying wish was that he might be 
remembered as the founder of Adelaide, 
and it is said that a written statement 
to this effect was put into his coffin. 

COBRAS BY AIR 

Cobra poison being urgently needed 
not long ago to inoculate a patient in 
Brussels, two cobras were sent by air 
from the Berlin Zoo. 

Every care had to be taken to keep 
the snakes warm during the trip and also 
to prevent the rash opening of the box 
by The Customs officers at the frontier. 

Their arrival was delayed by fog, but 
two doctors were waiting, and the poison 
was obtained in time. 


The Man Who is 

We have received this note from one of our 
correspondents in America. 

it Li.oyd Watson, entomologist of 
Alfred University in the State of 
New York, has succeeded in breeding 
new types of bees. 

Bees at the close of fheir summer 
labours often grow restless and irritable, 
and swarms attack and sting animals 
and people without apparent provo¬ 
cation, causing the severe poisoning 
and sometimes the death of their 
victims. It has been estimated that the 
poison of 500 bee stings is as virulent as 
a discharge of rattlesnake venom. 

This and other considerations urged 
Fir Watson to select for breeding bees of 
several varieties, choosing those with cer¬ 
tain desirable characteristics, to produce 


Changing the Bee 

new types. He imported 73 varieties of 
foreign bees from all over the world. 
Among these arc giant species from 
India and some from China. The Chinese 
bees will work at a temperature of 40 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is 10 degrees 
lower than the temperature at which 
American bees stop working. 

After overcoming great difficulties 
Dr Watson has succeeded in producing 
a strain of bees so domesticated that 
he allows them to fly about his house. 
Now he is producing varieties with 
longer honcyrscooping tongues, greater 
lioncy-storing capacity, and hairier 
bodies. The heavier fur helps bees to 
pollinate flowers more thoroughly and 
thus to increase the fruit crops in 
orchards. 


AN OIL RECORD 

The consumption of petroleum in 1937 
beat all previous records, reaching 2000 
million barrels. 

This is a rise of 13 per cent 011 1936, 
and it is expected that a new record 
will be created this year. Such enor¬ 
mous use brings nearer the date of 
exhaustion and adds to the case for 
distillation in this country. 

SURPRISE FOR A LADY 

We have just received this story from a 
correspondent at Bournemouth. 

A lady on a motor launch near 
Christchurch dropped her suitcase over¬ 
board. 

The bag burst open and sank while 
various articles of clothing floated gaily 
away. A little later the owner was 
walking along the river bank at Christ¬ 
church wondering whether any of her 
property might lie washed ashore, and 
to her surprise policemen arrived with 
dragging apparatus and inquired if any 
tragedy had happened. 

Passers-by. pointed to a garment in 
midstream as indicating that someone 
must have been drowned, and the lady 
then realised that they were searching 
for her body 1 

A CHIEF'S DAUGHTER 

An African princess is now training to 
be a nurse at Guy’s Hospital. 

She is Omo-Oba Adenrele Ademola, 
daughter of the Alake of Abeokuta, 
paramount chief of Northern -Nigeria, 
whom we all saw at the coronation, an 
impressive figure with a bodyguard 
holding an umbrella over his head. » 

The Alalcc is so interested in hospital 
services and hygiene that lie decided 
that his daughter, who is 22, should 
receive a thorough training at an 
important London hospital. 


AFTER 50 YEARS 

It is 50 years since Mr Morley Roberts 
began writing a book on what he called 
Bio-Politics. 

.Now he is 80 lie has seen it published. 
Author of over 70 books, Mr Roberts 
began this book with all the enthusiasm 
of youth, and then realised that he did 
not know enough about the subject; 
lienee the delay of half a century. 

Perhaps it would be just as well if 
more authors postponed their books for 
50 years. 

A ROMAN ROAD 

A road which once resounded under 
the martial tread of Roman legions lias 
been found near the village of Chisscy- 
lcs-Macon in France. 

Brought to light by accident, it is in 
perfect condition, 16 centuries or more 
having made no difference to its stone 
blocks, each 10 inches by 12. For nearly 
a mile this Roman highway, a valuable 
discovery for France, runs between two 
pavements. 

THE VOICE FROM THE GLOBE 

Colour and sound arc attracting all 
visitors to an industrial exhibition in 
Leningrad toward a huge revolving 
model of the Northern Hemisphere. 

When a button is pressed electric 
lamps of many hues light up at the 
places where power and polar stations 
have -been established, and where the 
principal plants of the iron, steel, 
chemical, and machine-building in¬ 
dustries have been set up under the 
Soviet regime. The hemisphere re¬ 
volves, and from within it comes a 
talk on the achievements, reproduced 
on gramophone records. 

It is a clever idea which should not be 
overlooked by the educational authorities 
of our own country. 


The Make-Believe Ship 



Learning to be sailors at the Gravesend Sea School. The background is painted on the v.aii 


WIVES TO THE 
RESCUE 

Once again the brave women of' 
Runswick in Yorkshire have launched 
the lifeboat. 

All who know Runswick Bay, one of 
the beauty spots of the Yorkshire coast, 
have heard of the women who handle 
the lifeboat almost as well as the men. 
A few days ago a strong gale sprang up 
while most of the men were out fishing. 
The boats were in danger, and in order 
to answer their call for help the women 
helped to launch the lifeboat, going into 
the water up to their waists, and hauling 
the boat far enough into the sea for it to 
be floated off. 

All the boats were escorted safely into 
the little harbour. 

THE AGE OF DESTRUCTION 

Italy,, like all the rest of the world, 
needs metals for her armaments, and 
yet importation ffom abroad is for¬ 
bidden. 

An Italian paper tells how the door¬ 
knockers and handles of all the palaces 
and bronze decorations and brass plates 
have disappeared in Brescia. Electric 
wire has been carried off, leaving villages 
in darkness. Even an entire iron trans¬ 
former cabin has vanished. 

DELIVERED 

A telegram has been sent from 
England to the North Pole men. 

A group of Lancashire people wished 
to send greetings to the Russian scientists 
who arc drifting somewhere amid the ice 
and snow of the Arctic, so they wrote 
tlieir message on a telegram, handed it: 
in at the Preston Post Office in the usual 
way, and paid 28 shillings. Their greet¬ 
ing was despatched to Moscow, and at 
Moscow it was broadcast to the caiiip 011 
the roof of the world. 

HIS WORK IS DONE 

At 48 Dr William Gabriel’s work is 
done. Assistant medical officer for 
Northumberland, he devoted all his time 
and strength and skill to a great cam¬ 
paign against tuberculosis. He con¬ 
quered magnificently, sending hundreds 
of people to find health in the country, 
and working miracles of healing. Now 
the disease he had fought so long has 
conquered him, and ho has died in the 
sanatorium near Corbridge, the village 
with a Roman villa in a field and a 
Roman arch in its church. 

- THE MOON GAZER 

t 

For more than twenty years Professor 
E. W. Brown of Yale University, USA, 
and formerly of Cambridge University, 
has been making arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions of the movements of the moon. 

These calculations have been made 
laboriously by hand, in order to tabulate 
the perturbations of the moon owing to 
the sun’s attraction, and they form 
together one of the most complicated 
inquiries in celestial mathematics. 

In his 70th year he sot himself the 
task of going through his results with 
adapted calculating machines to test 
their accuracy. Now, after another 
year’s work, ho is satisfied with them, 
and can rest from liis labours. 

When he was an undergraduate at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, 50 years 
ago, they called him Jogger Brown, lie 
has jogged along to good purpose. 
These lunar calculations, a monument 
of industry, are the only ones in exist¬ 
ence, and arc ' referred to by all the 
world's observatories. 

MORE BRITISH CORN 

England and Wales produced more 
wheat last year, 1,393,000 tons against 
1,378,006 tons in 1936. Our- land can 
and must, however, do better than this. 
More home wheat is not only a defence in 1 
war but a defence of health in peace.. 

Seed hay - and meadow hay showed 
increased yields, and potatoes showed 
an increased yield of. 3,126,000 tons in 
1937 as against 2,814,006 tons in 1936. 
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The Call of Home 

A father has given up a career 
for his son. 

It seems so odd a thing to do 
in these days that everybody 
asks why. Sir Paul Latham, the 
young M P for Scarborough and 
Whitby, with bright political 
prospects in front of him, wealth 
and position to help him, and 
one of our finest houses to live 
in, is ready to explain why he 
makes the sacrifice. His boy 
is nearly four, and in five or six 
years more will be away at school, 
when his father will see him 
only at holidays. 

Before then, and after, the 
father thinks he ought to see 
far more of the child than he 
can possibly do while occupied 
with visits to his constituency 
in the north, hisYparliamentary 
duties iii London, and the 
management of his estate in 
Sussex. The early years are the 
critical ones of a young life. 
Train up a child in the way he 
should go. A father must be at 
home to do it. May we not 
therefore hail with delight the 
decision of Sir Paul Latham to 
live more for his little son ? 

Every father must give up 
something for the children of 
whose lives and future he is the 
guardian and protector., Every¬ 
one, rich or poor, must be pre¬ 
pared to surrender something to 
the lives • dependent on him. 
What was it Robert Burns wrote? 
To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and 'wife,' 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 

For nearly all of us who are 
grown-up our children are our 
only hope of immortality. They 
carry on the torch of life. It 
is ours to see that it is kindled 
at the “ fireside clime.” 

The strength of a nation is in 
the homes of its people, said our 
beloved King George the Fifth. 

Home ! It is our own word. 
Home was once the symbol of 
family ties, and mutual affection 
and regard, a beacon light shin¬ 
ing from afar to beckon those 
whose work and careers led them 
away from it. . Such partings 
were, and are, the fate of many 
a boy of our wandering race ; 
but was there ever a boy who 
made good whose thoughts did 
not turn back to his old home ? 
/..The home is our lighthouse, 
our strong rock, our security. 
Let us prize it, not throw it 
away for passing distractions. 

It is right that, in answer to the 
call of youth, the young should 
" go round the world away ” ; 
but it is the duty of every one 
of. those whose youth has passed 
to make sure that when the 
world has grown grey the children 
should gladly come home. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter- House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the ' cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FROM MY WINDOW 


A Surprise For The Policeman 

W E like that story of the policeman 
who stopped a motorist who 
was travelling too fast. 

Instead of the stony stare he usually 
receives when he lias to pull up an 
offending motorist, he was met with 
a smiling face and the remark: “I 
don’t dispute it, officer. I have no 
excuses to make. I am very pleased 
that you are doing your duty.” 

The motorist was a magistrate, and 
clearly a very good magistrate, too. 

© 

This Kind World 

pox those who were not listening it 
is worth while to remember two 
stories told to listeners by a pavement 
artist on the Thames Embankment. 

Once a man came up, said lie was 
going to sing, and asked the artist to 
collect for him. Never had the artist 
heard such a voice, and money was 
poured rapidly into the hat. When he 
had finished the singer walked away, 
leaving the money to the artist. 

The second story is of Guy Fawkes 
Day, when the children were collecting 
for the guy. When their collecting 
was over they brought all their pennies 
and gave them to the pavement artist. 
© 

Good News For Listeners 

All good citizens will be glad to 
know that something is likely to 
be done to end the practice of broad¬ 
casting advertisements in this country. 

Our wireless system is the model for 
the world. It can be relied upon and 
it is free from all taint of commercial 
advertising. It is a great achievement 
to have established so universal a 
system unspoilt by advertisers. 

Most people know, however, that a 
mean attempt to destroy this unique 
quality of English broadcasting lias 
been made by the use of foreign 
stations which have been persuaded 
to broadcast English programmes con¬ 
taining advertisements; The fact that 
there is something’unpatriotic in all 
this has unfortunately not occurred to 
many of those- who listen to these 
programmes, but it is good news that 
at last the French Government is likely 
to forbid the broadcast of advertise¬ 
ments in English. It is hoped that the 
same ban will be issued in Luxemburg, 
and that at last our broadcasting 
system will be what it was meant to 
be, straightforward entertainment and 
news for the people. 

© 

Be Ready! 

PJo slump, but be ready for one ! 

Apart from the possible spread 
of depression from the United States, 
there is no fear of a slump in British 
trade. Nevertheless, it is wise to 
have plans ready. 

In Germany the unemployed have 
been reduced from six millions to less 
than half a million by the wise carry¬ 
ing out of good works. 


Great War Casualties 

{Continued) 

J-|arry Pearce of Lavender Hill, 
Battersea, has died from a wound 
in the Great War. 

He was serving with the Rifle 
Brigade in France in 1916 and was 
wounded in the right lung. All went 
well until last summer, when he was 
taken to hospital with bronchial 
trouble, and on the last day of last 
year a piece of shrapnel, about as big as 
his little finger, was found in the lung. 

In the Jericho Parlour of West¬ 
minster Abbey the number who died 
for the Empire is given as 1,069,825, 
but it should now be at least 1,069,826. 
© 

« Tip-Cat 

J iGirrswent out duringamateur 
theatricals in Sussex. The 
actors looked black. ' 
in ' 

Qiiildren usually sing with gusto. But 
not always with the music. 

- 0 

A novelist says it is impossible to live 
the simple life in the country. You 
simply can’t. 

~ a 

Nkw by-pass roads arc cutting up public 
land. A common grievance. 

a 

A motorist says he doesn’t believe 
there are road hogs. They are 
merely pigs. 


A 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If a shoe-black shines 
at his job 


pAsmoN moves quickly. Especially in 
these days of fast colours. 

a 

'JTikre are to be more buttons to press 
in the car of tomorrow. The idea 
will hook on. 

a 

JjiT a child have its cry out, somebody 
advises. You don’t hear it so much 
as indoors. 

a 

A suburban resident writes 


that neighbours’ wireless 


Generally - 



sets are a nuisance, 
speaking. 

© 

The broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
r J’iiE National Trust now controls over 
60,000 acres, embracing 270 estates. 

Qanterbury members of Toe H have 
sent 200 jars of home-made jam 
to needy families in Wales. 

JUST' AN IDEA 
Let us beware of making the mistake 
that there is nothing to see in our 
English countryside in winter. If we 
keep our eyes ' open even a winter’s 
walk may shoiv us wonders at every step. 


The Friendly World 
We Live In 

It is late, but we have only fust 
heard, this tale of Christmas. 

man who lives in Manchester de¬ 
cided to spend a quiet Christmas 
in a little Derbyshire village. What 
with buying presents, choosing and 
posting cards, arid all the hurry lie 
did not notice until he was on the 
train that he had forgotten his glasses. 

As it was Christmas Eve and there 
appeared little possibility of getting a 
spare pair of glasses in the village to 
which lie was going, he prepared to 
spend Christmas without them, and 
without the book lie had promised 
himself he would read. He was the 
only passenger who' alighted from the 
train, and as he fumbled for Iris 
ticket lie apologised for his clumsiness 
and explained to the waiting porter 
how he had forgotten his glasses. 
The porter suggested that he should 
knock at the post office, which was 
kept by the village chemist and 
optician. It was late, but the visitor 
knocked at the door. The entire staff 
of two was hard at work getting-off 
the last Christmas mail, but the 
visitor explained his difficulty and 
was fitted up with a pair of glasses. 

“ How much ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, nothing,” said the post¬ 
master - cum - chemist - cum - optician. 
“ It’s Christmas; keep them while 
you arc here and bring them back 
before you go home.” 

Neither had seen the other before, 
but, as the postman said, it was 
Christmas, and with the Christmas 
spirit abroad all was well. - 
© 

Winter’s Song 

By the Birds 

YY/e fly to your window, . 

” We come to your door ; 
We’re hungry, dear children, 

Your crumbs we implore. - 

The ground, hard as iron, 

Is sharp to our feet; 

Wc have searched since . the sunrise 
For something to eat. 

The pools and the rivers, 

The puddles, the sink, 

Are frozen like glass, so 
' There’s nothing to drink 

Dear children, in winter 
The birds of the air, 

All hungry and thirsty. 

Depend on your care. 

If now you remember 
Your friends on the wing 
We’ll gladly reward you 
By singing next spring. 

© 

A Prayer For Adventurers 

0 Thou, who art heroic love, keep 
alive in our hearts that adventurous 
spirit which makes men scorn the way 
of safety, so that Thy will be done. 
So make us, Lord, worthy of those 
courageous souls who in every age 
have ventured all in obedience to 
Thy call, and for whom the trumpets 
have sounded on the other side. 

' ' © 

0 what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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w* arc all hoping that three or four brave Englishmen will 
stand on the top of the world this year and that Everest 
will be conquered at last. 


Mr IT. W. Tilman, who led the expedition which reached 
the highest peak in the British Empire, Nanda Devi, 25,645 
feet high and the highest peak yet climbed, is to lead the new 
venture. The climbers of the past have been within a thou¬ 
sand feet o£ the summit of this forbidding mountain, but no 
man knows how near to the top Irvine and Mallory were when 
they disappeared in the clouds, never to be seen again. 

Somewhere on the majestic heights of this defiant mountain 
sleeps another solitary climber, a man almost forgotten, and 
remembered, if at all, as a mad and desperate man. So let 11s 
call him if we will. He was mad like Francis Drake, who would 
go round the world in his Golden Hind not knowing what might 
befall him. He was mad like Martin Frobisher, who brought 
home a shipload of black stones believing them gold. He was 
mad like Sir Richard Grenville, when he fought and beat off 
15 enemy ships with his little Revenge. He was like Harry 
Hawker when he put a few sandwiches in his pocket and set out 
to fly the Atlantic, like Amy Johnson when she flew alone to 
Australia, like Kingsford-Smith when he flew across the Pacific. 


If you succeed in these desperate ventures you are an 
immortal hero ; if you fail you arc mad. n 


Maurice Wilson 
sets out on his 
great adventure 


And our forgotten climber up Everest failed. He climbed' as 
far as he could alone and then lay down to die, and long 
afterwards they found him and buried him; and there he lies, a 
poor, pathetic figure in the brave annals of this mountain, and yet 
a man whose talc should never be forgotten. Let us look into it.. 
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The Miraculous Adventure of the 
Forgotten Hero of Mount Everest 


Brave Maurice Wilson and His Astounding Story 



H e was Maurice Wilson, whose spirit 
was stirred by the accounts of the 
Flying Expedition to Everest. When 
Lord Clydesdale was planning to fly 
over the mountain and drop the 
Bri tisli flag on the summit of the 
highest peak in the world Wilson was 
ill in Germany, and he had the wild 
idea of writing to ask the Marquess of 
Clydesdale to give him a lift and to 
lei him drop by parachute- when they 
were over Everest ! As nothing came of 
this he determined to learn to fly and 
parachute. He bought a second-hand 
Gipsy Moth plane, which he christened 
Ever Wrest. lie read all the books lie 
could find about Mount Everest. He 
began to diet himself, ate very little, 
and gave up smoking sixty cigarettes 
a day. You are mad, his friends said 
to him. So they told Columbus when 
he sailed to find America, said Wilson. 

He went on learning to fly at Stag 
Lane Aerodrome. At times there 
would come to him a great fear as he 
thought of the desperate thing he was 
trying to do, and one day, wondering 
if he had nerve enough to do it, he 
resolved to put his mind at rest. He 
went, to Reading, was taken up in a 
plane 2000 feet, and jumped out with 
ills parachute. He badly sprained his 
ankle, but in half an hour he was 
sitting at a kinema, and he knew that 
his nerve was all right. His purpose 
was now fixed. 

His idea was to crash his plane on the 
■slopes of Everest and complete the climb 
on foot. 

A few papers heard of his plan and 
thought it a great joke. Just before he. 
left for India lie flew to Cleckheaton 
in Yorkshire to say Goodbye to his 


parents, and there he crashed, and a 
paper brought out the sarcastic head¬ 
lines : Everest Flyer Crashes—at Cleck- 
hcaton ! But Wilson did riot worry. 
At seven o’clock the next morning his 
plane was packed and sent to London 
to be overhauled for the flight to 
Everest. 

Regarding it all as a mad adventure, 
the Air Ministry telegraphed to him 
a warning that in no circumstances 
would he be permitted to make the 
attempt, and that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment declined to approach the Nepal 
Government in the matter. But Wilson 
took no notice. It was Everest or 
death for him. ■ 

Having completed his preparations, 
he left Heston Aerodrome in May 1933, 
flew to Freiburg in Germany, where he 
had friends, and then over tho> Alps 
to Pisa, Rome, and Cairo. At Cairo 
the authorities refused hiiri permission 
to fly over Persia to India, and he 
chose a route which brought him over 
the Persian Gulf, where he was out 
of sight of land for many hours, and 
after encountering heavy winds he 
came down at Bahrein, a British 
Protectorate on the gulf used by 
Imperial Airways. Here he was refused 
petrol unless he .undertook to give up 
lus journey, but lie secured enough at 
various landing grounds to take him 
to Karachi after delays of many 
weeks. They refused him petrol at 
Karachi, but he managed to get to 
Allahabad. They refused him petrol 
at Allahabad, but lie managed to get 
to Purnea in the north of India, an 
aerodrome used by the Everest flyers. 

Here the bitterest blow of all befell 
him, for on the morning of his arrival 


the magistrate and chief of police came 
on the flying-field and seized his plane, 
refusing to release it unless lie would 
give an undertaking not to fly over 
Nepal. Wilson was desperate ; unless 
he flew over Nepal he could not get to 
Everest. He took the train to Nepal, 
walked three miles over the border, 
and sent a telegram to the Maharajah. 
After two days the answer came, 
Permit refused. 

Wilson remained as calm as he could 
be. He had a Bible with him, and he 
read it. He studied his- maps. He 
thought out all sorts of wild plans for 
getting possession of his plane, and at 
last the authorities, seeing that they 
were dealing with a determined man, 
released Ever Wrest. But they 
released it just as the monsoon broke, 


with the rain coming down in solid 
sheets for weeks, when it would have 
been suicide to fly near the Himalayas 
or over the hills that guard the 
approach to them. 

It was now that 'troubles came as a 
blessing in disguise for Wilson. He 
had to get his plane under cover, for 
it was up to its axle in water, and he 
set out to fly to a major who had 
invited him to stay at his house, He 
followed the wrong track and had to 
come down, landing on a tea planta¬ 
tion, to find a planter who was thinking 
of buying a plane. 

For Wilson it-was a lucky mistake. 
Now it was that he changed his great 
idea. His money was running short 
and he sold his plane to the planter for 

Continued on page 8 • 


Mighty Everest, the goal of Maurice Wilson, as seen from Darjeeling 
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£ 600 , : and - with this money in his 
pocket lie went north to Darjeeling, 
from which' all -Everest expeditions 
start. There he associated with the 
natives and kept-out-of the way. of the 
Europeans who" were ready, to .pounce 
on him at the first sign of his collecting' 
stores and coolies for an expedition. 
Besides; a .-permit was necessary , to 
enter, the native State of Sikkim and 
Tibet beyond it) and the British officer 
at Sikkim told Wilson that his instruc¬ 
tion's were to obstruct him. . 

So Wilson lived with the natives 
and sought to master their religion, 
especially the religion of Yogi, prac¬ 
tised by ..Hindu- priests and the holy 
men of Tibet. Its great idea is that 
the mind is stronger than the body.' 
If you make up your mind that cold 
will not hurt you you will find that you 
can’stand it. Whereas the European 
need's oxygen wlien he climbs very 
high, Yogi teachds you to control your 
breathing so that you need no external 
equipment whatever. In Tibet many . 
priests. live secluded in caves high 
up in the mountains, wearing little 
clothing in, bitterly cold weather. 
At Darjeeling Wilson met a Tibetan 



interpreter who had been with Everest 
expeditions,. His name was Karma 
Pal, and he volunteered to go to Tibet 
and bring back permission for Wilson 
to enter that forbidden land. He 
went, and this is the account for 
expenses: 

Car hire to Gangtok, 75 rupees ■ 

Pony hire to Lhasa and back, 150 rupees 
- Present to Lama, 25 rupees 

Food and salary, 250 rupees 

Karma Pal brought back permission 
for Wilson to go, but unhappily 
sprained his shoulder and could not 
"accompany Wilson on his journey.'' 
Wilson : found two other men - who 
promised; to’ -take him to Everest : 
Rinzi, an interpreter, and Sari, a 
priest from, the Rongbuk Monastery 
at the foot of Everest. 

They left at midnight on March 20, 
1934, the most astounding Everest 
expedition that ever left Darjeeling. 

The Englishman was disguised as a 
Tibetan priest and wore a Chinese 
brocaded waistcoat in gold, blue cotton 
slacks, i a huge mantle which swept 
the ground, and a red silk girdle 
■ which enveloped his waist many 
times. Hobnail boots, a hat with 
great carllaps, and dark glasses to 


hide the colour of his eyes completed 
the disguise, while his two kit-bags 
had been sewn up to look'like sacks 
of wheat. 

Travelling by night and hiding, in a 
tent all day, the little party made its" 
way through the Sikkim forests to.the 
snowy plateau beyond, sighting the 
frontier fortress of Phari after ten 
days. Creeping past its walls at 
dead of night/ they arrived in Tibet, 
the Forbidden Land. 

Northward to Tuna and then west¬ 
ward to Rongbuk, in the rear of 
Everest, was the route now to be 
followed, a journey almost on the top 
of the' world where blizzards and 
sandstorms rage. Yet even here 
Wilson did not feel safe from pursuit 
or arrest, so that when any stranger 
approached he hid himself in his tent 
while Sari the priest began to mumble 
prayers (for no Tibetan will disturb 
a man while he is praying). 

In spite of all these difficulties and 
a shortage of food for his guides, 
Wilson arrived at Rongbuk Monastery 
on April 14. “ As fit as a fiddle,” 

he wrote. “ My birthday is on April 21.’ 
It would bci rather a novel birthday 
present for a man to land himself on 
top of Everest.” 

Immediately on his arrival Wilson 
began to fast and prepare himself for 



The Mount Everest Range peeping above the clouds— an infra-red photograph taken at 
a distance of a hundred miles from one of the planes of the Houston-Everest Expedition 


the greatest adventure of all.- Everest 
was wild, with snow falling, enough 
to daunt the hardiest mountaineer.. 
Yet within two days Wilson was off 
again, alone. 

His diary tells his story, but before 
we open its pages we may take a rapid 
glance at the mountain. Everest is 
more than eight times as high as 
Snowdon, and nearly twice as high 
as Mont Blanc. Earlier expeditions 
have established camps on its slopes, 
Camp One being a day's hard march 
from Rongbuk and pitched at 17,800 
feet, or 2000 feet higher than Mont 
Blanc. The highest camp, Camp Six, 
is at 27,000 feet, the camps being 
separated by a good day’s march, and 
Camp Six being intended for the 
final dash to the 29,002-foot summit. 

As mountains go the ascent is 
gradual, the real difficulties being the 
rarity of the air, the intense cold, 
blizzards, and avalanches, while going 
is treacherous because the rock face 
is covered with thin, powdery, and 
therefore slippery snow, which is 
far worse than thick snow. 

The Wonderful Attack 
on Everest Begins 

Maurice Wilson knew of all these 
dangers before he set out, and we give 
below some extracts from his diary 
which show how lie met them, both 
on his lonely journey and later when 
he had two Tibetan companions. 

April iC. Monday, We’re off. Have 
got a good start as I’m only three- 
quarters of a mile from Camp One. 
Am carrying a terrific load, and I 

• should imagine greater than any coolio 
allowed to carry on the job .... Am just 
rolling off to sleep as 1 was too cold to 
get any last night at Rongbuk. 

April 17. Thoroughly tired out on 
the Rongbuk Glacier. No track to be 
seen. Parked on the glacier. Height 
20,400 feet. Had to stop more fre¬ 
quently today for breath. 

April 18. Parked at Camp Two today. 
Having a bit of bread as I write! 
Dumped candles, lamp, film, etc. at 
Camp One. Shall now only take feather¬ 
weight things. Any heavy things like 
quakcr oats can be rolled inside my 
bed. The glaciers are marvellously 
beautiful, gorgeous duck-cgg blue. 

April, 19. Half-an-hour after I had 
started it began to snow, and hasn’t 
stopped. Onjy did three-quarters of a 
mile. Get ever so thirsty on this 
glacier; am eating snow and ice. 

April 20. Good thing it snowed 
yesterday. Having’ no, crampons I 
should have been unable to keep on the 
glacier. Hope there are crampons at 
Camp Three, otherwise shall have to 
improvise with cans and rope, Height 
21,600 feet. 1 

April 21. Many happy returns to 
myself. Had cold feet all.night. (Few" 
hours later.) ' , Overtaken by snowstorm 
and parked early/ 

April 22.- No use going on. Eyes 
terrible aiid throat dry . . /must be 
through keeping moutli open to breathe. 

• With even Herculean effort could not 
make Camp Three in time. . Weather 
bad. Dumped my valise and came back 
with skeleton '.rucksack, sleeping-bag, 

■ tent, - and' short rations. ' Camped oil 
glacier." . .. . • . 

April 23. .Turned out more energy 
today than in airy other wreck in ' my 
life. - ’ Left camp about 6 am and did 
the whole ' trek back to Rongbulc, 

- arriving 10 p m. ' 

May 11. IlaVe had a terrible time at 
■ tlie. Monastery ! ' .eyes, sore and red, 

_■ hands covered with blisters. Feet were 
frozen, but now thawing to normal, 
j Want shave badly. Face- like a dried 
’ :apricot.! Must: have'caught, violet rays. 

- .Face all-swollen and'couidnbt sec for a 
-week'.'. Lama is! going, to let me have 
Tc Wang and Rinzi on the next attempt. 
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j Shall start tomorrow again in any case, 
p.am tired of waiting. 

May 12. Here we arc at Camp One 
again, or near to it. To Wang was a 
marvel. He’s been down with some 
sort of dysentery for a fortnight and 
carried his load with the rest for seven 
hours . . . Sun been terrific today. 
Using German anti-frost ' and violet 
ray cream. Getting much colder, so 
going over to iny tent and getting into 
sleeping-bag ... keep the heat in . . . 
lovely and warm. , ' . 

May 13,. Had no sleep. Te Wang 
Was up half the night too. ■ Gorgeous 
day . . . . Here we are at Camp Two 
I after what seemed like a Spring w alk 
‘ after my last effort. 

May 14. Took off . late for Camp 
Three. Just got in before dark. Te 
Wang just fell into tent, played out. 
Too late and too cold to cook anything, 
so had biscuits and went to bed. 

■ May 15. Didn’t worry to level off 
tent site so got no sleep. Rested 
'today .... Shall be off tomorrow if 
weather good, alone. Shall have my ' 
concave mirror tied to my load so they 
can sec my ■ progress. Have dispensed 
with large rucksack, using small cotton 
one for food and spare jerseys. 

May iG. Weather bad. Head was 
terrible last night. Stayed in sleeping- 

' ] )ji <y 

I May 17. Head bad again all night, 
i Thought it was through being two clays 
in tent without it being darkened, but 
i. Te Wang says No, as everyone suffers 
; lithe same. Rinzi is just taking a laugh 
; .at my map. Have cut out the only 
,square I need to reduce weight. Snowing 
; like the dickens. 


January 22, 1933 


A plane of the Houston-Evercst Expedition approaching Lotsi at 32,000 feet while flying toward Everest 



May 18. Snowed and blowed all 
day. Went to see how the boys were 
'at 3 p m, hut glad to get back into kip. 

May 19. Weather too windy and too 
much drift snow. Reeling much better 
after long lay up out of the sun. 

Sunday. These violet rays are terrible. 
Have thick blanket over tent, and yet 
I can feel them through my balaclava 
liclmet. 

May 2i. Wo start again. Rinzi 
brought me about half-way up to 
Camp Four, but there was no rope 
guide left by the,Everest Expedition, 
and every step had to be cut. Parked 
s6on after he left me. 

The Hopeless Search 
For Camp Four 

May 22.- Terrific grade again, worse 
than day previous. Am parked; just 
below Chimney of the Expedition. 

May 23. Just going to have another 
sleep. , • 

May 24. Most perfect day in the show 
and spent it all in bed. Had terrible 
job yesterday. Am parked at an angle 
of 35 degrees, but have shaped the 
snow to my carcass. ■ Had five dry 


biscuits yesterday, and. nothing, since 
as there is nothing to have. Camp 
Four is somewhere within half a mile 
radius, so I should reach some stores 
by midday tomorrow.. Can’t get fire to¬ 
day ; used my matches for candle stand 
yesterday and they became saturated. 

.May 25. Been walking about all 
day. Only one thing to do, no. food, 
no water, get back. Rinzi came to 
meet me, and wasn't I glad. Did two 
sheer drop, rolls down the face of the 
ice. Ribs sore a bit but not hurt much. 

, Maurice ' Wilson had ' returned' to 
gather strength for one more attempt 
and the next two" entries in his diary 
record rest in his bag. Then : 

Monday. To Wang wanted to go’ 
hack, but persuaded them to stay. 
This will be last effort, and, I feel, 
successful one. ' Have just pulled out 
my flag of friendship and it feels quite ■ 
cheering. Strange,-but I feel that there 
is. somebody with me in the tent. 

May 29. Got half a mile up to Camp 
Four and had to, turn back. North , 
wind nearly through my vitals'. 

Wednesday. Stayed iii bag. 


Thursday. Off again. . Gorgeous day. 

Here the diary ends ; it was found 
at his side. He was last seen alive 
at a height of about 22,000 feet by 
Rinzi, who waved and shouted to 
the lonely climber as lie went up the 
ice'wall leading to the North Col of 
’ Everest. . Wilson waved back and 
pointed to the summit of Everest. 

. After waiting a month Te Wang 
and Rinzi sadly returned to Rongbuk 
Monastery and broke the news. 

A year later Maurice Wilson’s body 
was discovered in. his tent nearly a 
thousand feet above Camp Three, by 
Eric Shipton, leading a party which 
set out to reconnoitre Everest in 1935 
for the new attempt to conquer it. 
He was not in his sleeping-bag. and 
must have perished speedily from cold. 
Near' him lay the diary written in 
pencil, ■ and the flag of friendship 
which lie intended to plant on 7 the 
summit of Everest, a Union Jack made 
of silk and signed by Jean Batten"arid- 


Everest and, on the right, Makalu as the flying men saw them when approaching from the south 


■ other friends! Wilson did not reach 
Camp Four, where lie would have 

■ found food, and it appears that, half 
frozen, tired, and exhausted, lie lay 
down in his tent to rest and was.killed 
by the bitter cold of Everest in.his 
sleep. They laid his poor, body in a 

.. crevasse and set up a cairn of ice 
' blocks and stones to mark the place 
where lie lies, an adventurer'and a 
desperate man, with all his reckless¬ 
ness a hero to the point of death', with 
* the spirit of our Empire-builders in 
him and a courage that has rarely if 
ever, been surpassed in the history of 
our race. 

- - Two things in this-'pathetic diary 
arc of deep interest. Once Wilson says 
that lie saw some wild men in the 
distance blit could not get near enough 

1 to take photographs; and the mind 
recalls the strange-correspondence that 
has appeared in The Times of late 
concerning mysterious footprints in the 

- eternal snows. The other entry will 
seem to many to have a deeper and a... 
strange significance. 

On almost his last day -Maurice 
Wilson, sitting alone oil Everest, wrote: 
'Strange, but I feel that there is somebody 
with me in the tent. It was the'feeling 

■ that came to Frank Smythe when he 
: climbed.to the highest point of Everest 

that has. been reached ■ by - any' man' 

" alive ;. lie felt so acutely the "presence 

- of a companion that lie broke a biscuit 
, in two to offer a piece to liis companion, 

; forgetting that he ibas alone. 

It .was' the feeling that came to 
‘ Sliackletonj marching” for. 36' hours. 

over, mountains and glaciers in South 
; Georgia. \ It often seemed to him, lie 
' said, that. they! were foiir; riot Three ; 

; he said nothing to liis companions', but’ 

' afterwards Worslcy said to him, Boss, 

I had a curious feeling-on that march , 
that there jms another person ivith us. 

We must-believe that in all these 

■ things, in all these deep mysteries arid' 

■ all' theseTiigli"heroisms,'’ is something” 

; that is beyond the power of man ".to, 

understand. 
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Zoo’s Child of a 
Dying Race 

1938 Keeping Its Flag 
Flying 

THE LAST OF THE QUAGGAS 

The London Zoo is helping to keep 
hying the flag of a dying race. 

First of the 1938 babies came a 
foal born to a pair of Hartmann’s 
Mountain Zebras, animals of a species 
numbered with the doomed. 

Civilisation, with rough pioneers out¬ 
running scientific knowledge, has wrought 
irreparable havoc with the wild creatures 
of South Africa, and those zebras, rare 
in captivity, are now reduced, it. is 
believed, to ti beggarly few dozens in 
their native home, where once they 
numbered millions. The time may come 
when our zoos will have to restock the 
lands robbed by Man of their natural 
living treasures. 

Finest of all the Zebras 

A nobler South African animal than 
these zebras and their -new baby, the 
splendid Grey’s quagga, had its last 
home at the Zoo, and died there. Finest 
of all the zebra family, this quagga was 
the solo representative in the South 
African plains of the great horse family. 
The quaggas took the low ground, the 
other zebra species took the high 
ground in the hills and mountains, and 
with their constant companions, the 
now almost extinct white-tailed gnu, the 
quaggas (a native name reproducing the 
cry they uttered) made the landscape 
a living tableau of grace, beauty, and 
animated splendour. 

Although inoffensive enough when 
left alone, the quaggas were distin¬ 
guished by a noble courage which 
prompted them to do battle with the 
wild dogs that combined to attack them, 
and the sneaking hyenas that came by 
night to kill their little foals. 

Quaggas in London 

For this reason Boer settlers always 
kept a quagga or two among their flocks 
and herds as guardians against these 
formidable enemies. Alas, however, the 
quagga had tender flesh dear to the 
native palate, and quagga meat became 
a, cheap staple diet for the natives. 
Added to that, the Boers, developing 
as hunters of animals for the. sake of 
hides, completed the wave of destruction 
which had long threatened, and, so far 
as the records can be trusted, the very 
last quagga in Africa was killed in 1865. 

But there were still quaggas in 
England. Queen Victoria must have 
seen one of the London sheriffs driving 
a pair of them in harness about the 
streets of the capital; the skulls of these 
two animals arc now at the 'Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

When the last quagga died in Africa 
there were still two of these animals 
living at the Zoo, and one of them sur¬ 
vived the extinction of its African 
kindred by seven years. But the tragedy 
that had overtaken the species was 
unknown here then. Nobody realised 
that these two survivors were of such 
inestimable value, the last of their kind. 

A Valuable Photograph 

By a freak of good fortune a photo¬ 
graph of one of the last two alive was 
taken, and that photograph is the only 
one in the world taken of a living 
quagga, the original being one of the 
pair that lived and died at our Zoo. 

Our Natural History Museum has the 
skin and skeleton of a quagga presented 
to the Zoo by Sir George Grey in 1858, 
but the last of the tribe, the one that 
died at the Zoo in 1872 after having lived 
there 21 years, was sold at death and 
lost for many years, till Mr Alfred Roths¬ 
child discovered its stuffed remains and 
bought them for his museum at Tring. 

Then it was a pearLof price, for. the 
world knew, too late, that here was the, 
very last of all the world’s quaggas. 


e People Who Make Things 

A Wonderful Census 


In the CN of December 11 we gave in 
* brief the fascinating record of our 
Insured Workers—workers insured 
against unemployment. We showed 
that in tiie middle of 1937 there were 
nearly 13,700,000 of these. 

Now we have the results of a 1935 
Census of Producers, those who actually 
make things. 

The Production Census shows that in 
1935 there were 7,076,593 producers ; 
there must be rather more today be¬ 
cause of trade improvement. These 
seven million men, women, boys, and 
girls represent tlie working force of the 
United Kingdom engaged in producing 
material wealth. Farm workers, how¬ 
ever, are not included. 

The seven millions produce coal or 
other minerals, or work in factories and 
workshops, or are engaged in building 
or making roads. Their work gives us 
tlie framework in which we live and the 
material wealth we enjoy. 

How remarkable it seems that in a 
population of 46,000,000 there should 
be only about 7,000,000 producers ! 

The net value of the producers’ out¬ 
put in 1935 was ^1801,000,000, and, 
dividing this by 7,076,593 workers, we 
have a net output for each worker of 
only ^254. 


Out of this sum has to be met both 
profit and ■wages. If, therefore, the 
workers obtained every penny of the 
net profit it would amount to no more 
than an average of £.\ 17s 8d a week. 

The Census enables 11s to determine 
the most important productive, trades, 
judged by tlie number of persons they 
employ, ft runs thus : 

1 . Coal 

2. Building and Contracting 

3 . General Engineering 

4. Cotton - 

5 . Garments 

6 . Motor-cars and Cycles 

7 . Woollen and Worsted 

8. Electrical Engineering 

9 . Printing and Bookbinding 

10. Iron ami Steel. 

Greater London has become our chief 
manufacturing area. In 1935 it employed 
1,411,000 producers, as compared with 
Lancashire and Cheshire’s 1,195,000. 
The triumph of London as a manu¬ 
facturing area is indeed a very remark¬ 
able fact. 

If we go beyond this official census, 
and estimate l»ow many producers we 
have in relation to all our people possess¬ 
ing independent incomes, we find that 
it is hardly more than one in three. We 
have far too many non-producers and 
too few producers. 


The Next Big Thing With the Films 


E veryone has been looking for some 
great achievement in the lcincma by 
which we should see pictures in relief, 
as in a stereoscope, but so far only 
clumsy devices have been tried which 
necessitate the wearing of spectacles 
with different coloured glass for each eye. 

A new development has now ap¬ 
peared which gives such a curious sense 
of naturalness, combined with a sense of 
perspective, that it may solve the 
problem. ' This is nothing less than what 
is called “ stereophonic reproduction,” 
which means that all sounds coming 
from the screen arc heard coming from 
tlie spot where they arc made. In a 
game of ping-pong, for instance, the 
noise of the ball Hitting the table could 
be heard just where the ball was seen to 
hit it, and as tlie game was watched the 
noise of the ball came from one side or 
other of the screen as the play went on. 

When looking at a picture on the 
screen the audience unconsciously makes 
an effort to connect the sounds of the 
voices with the speakers, because these 
sounds all come from the same spot. 
It is only when seeing one of the new 
pictures that we begin to realise that 

Travels of Old 
Boot ham Boys 

A number of reports have been 
received at the famous old' Bootham 
School in York in connection with the 
travel scholarships in memory of an old 
Bootham boy, Francis Corder Clayton. 

The maximum grant is £100, and it 
has to cover six months’ travel, a con¬ 
dition being that the holders arc to avoid 
first-class railway and hotel travel 
wherever- possible, so that they may 
become acquainted with the private lives 
of the people among whom they journey. 

One young.man cycled 1350 miles of 
French roads in 32 days at an average 
cost of 4s 3d a day. Another went to 
Sweden to study-the iron mines.’ He 
went twice by steam trawler, crossed the 
Arctic Circle four times, and went a 
considerable distance into the White Sea. 

Another boy cycled for three days 
with a French Boy Scout and visited his 
home in Carpentras. On the way I10 
met, and was helped by, a Fascist cook 
from Marseilles, a young officer, two Ger¬ 
mans, a Hungarian, two Spanish refugees, 
and three Dutchmen. 


such a mental effort is made, and when 
the sound is “in perspective ” this 
effort is not needed, and watching a 
long picture is far less tiring. 

Not only docs stereophonic.reproduc¬ 
tion give an uncanny reality to a picture, 
but the quality of the sound is little 
short of miraculous, being extremely 
natural and convincing. The effect is 
obtained by having two microphones 
in the studio to record the sound, one 
on each side of the stage. These two 
microphones are connected to two light 
valves which record the sound photo¬ 
graphically on tlie film in two little 
sound tracks running side by side. In 
projecting the films a beam of light is 
passed through each sound track on to a 
photo-cell, the current from which 
operates its own particular loudspeaker, 
Thus, instead of having one loud¬ 
speaker behind the screen in the centre, 
there arc two, one behind each side of 
the black mask surrounding the screen. 

It is a surprisingly simple device, 
but the results are truly remarkable, 
and it is to be hoped that tlie lcincma 
industry will be'quick to adopt such a 
splendid forward step. 

Safety First For 


Pottery 


Staffordshire is talking about the 
pottery works of Josiah Wedgwood. 

Tlie works have been established so 
long and work has gone on without 
interruption so evenly that to be told 
there are to be changes is startling news. 

But changes arc to come, for the 
pottery works arc to be moved five miles. 
The old works are to be abandoned, 
and a garden city is to rise at the other 
side of Stolcc-on-Trent. The new factory- 
will be a model of its kind. Employing 
1100 people, its kilns will be of the most 
modern type, and the garden city which 
will surround it will make life easier and 
sweeter for all. 

Two reasons arc given for the changes. 
One is that the smoke near the present 
factory makes the production of first- 
class pottery difficult; but more serious 
is the danger of subsidence owing to 
mining operations. There is always the 
danger that valuable kilns may sink, 
and as absolute stability-is necessary it 
has been decided to find a site where the 
ground is firm. 


MR ROOSEVELT’S 
PICTURE OF USA 

The Three Thirds of a 
Great Nation 

Tlie industrial situation of the United 
States is of the gravest concern to the 
world, and everywhere it is hoped that 
tlie President will succeed in. his effort 
to secure the cooperation of Big Business 
in raising the standard of life for the 
workers. 

The picture of liis country which 
Mr Roosevelt has drawn is of great 
interest. His main points arc that the 
130 million Americans arc broadly 
divided into : a third working in agri¬ 
culture and other primary production ; 
a third manufacturing ; a third trans¬ 
porting, distributing, and performing 
other necessary services. 

Increased Purchasing Power 

'For the agricultural community Con¬ 
gress is now passing legislation to. give 
fajrnicrs Security with a balanced pro¬ 
gramme of output and fair prices.- - 

For the manufacturing workers Mr 
Roosevelt looks to the Wages : and 
Hours, Bill before Congress to raise 
the purchasing power of industrial 
workers. 

These two Thirds being thus better 
sepured; the remaining Third, he'urged, 
will benefit by their larger spending, 

The President used . strong ' words 
about the underpayment of labour, 
Millions, : he said, . have little buying 
power. In an earlier speech lie put it 
that a third of the American population 
were living in conditions of dire poverty. 

The President admits that it is 
impossible to balance the Budget this 
year—impossible, that is, to spend 
no more than taxes brought in. He 
goes on to say that American national 
expenditure could not well be cut much 
below 74400,000,000 a year without 
destroying necessary functions or letting 
the people starve ; and lie challenges 
his opponents to say what could 
reasonably bo cut out of expenditure. ■ 

Cooperation Needed 

lie pleads earnestly for cooperation 
between Capital and Labour, and .is 
severe in his criticism of what ho calls 
a "minority" of big business men 
who used monopoly methods, warning 
them that tlie misuse of the powers 
of capital, or the selfish suspension of 
the employment of capital, must be 
ended, unless the capitalistic system is 
to destroy itself through its own 
abuses. 

Supporters of the President have been 
making use of the very remarkable 
revelations by a well-known American 
economic writer, Mr Ferdinand Lund- 
berg, in a book which has made 
much stir in America. The book is 
called America’s Sixty Families, and 
asserts that 

America is owned and dominated by 
a hierarchy of its 60 richest families, 
buttressed by no more than 90 families 
of less wealth. 

Facing the Issue 

There is no doubt that American Big 
Business has carried on a strike against 
Mr Roosevelt and his New Deal. The 
slump in steel production to a fourth 
of capacity was the result of a suspension 
of orders, and the President’s words in 
his Message to Congress, selfish sus¬ 
pension, Hearty referred to the steel 
facts. If the Steel Kings continue to 
refuse to order steel, and thus to deprive 
America of its chief wealth, there can 
surely be only one answer. 

When the rich rule a country and 
ignore the right of a people to use their 
own natural wealth, the State becomes 
a Plutocracy, The President ,is too 
good a Democrat to permit such misuse 
of power, and it is impossible to doubt 
that he has made up his mind to face 
an issue that must be decided. 
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A Vast Ocean 
of Radiance 

The Great Nebula in Orion 

E3y tha C N Astronomor 



The school bell rings. Boys and 
girls hurry along with satchel’ and 
books. They vanish in the doorway. 
The bell is still. Work lias begun. 

All over the world school bells are 


Lengthen Out 
the Holidays 

The Railways and the 
Crowds 


The dark, moonless nights of next 
week should provide good opportuni¬ 
ties for observing the grand " fireside ” 
region of Orion, referred to as Theta and 
M 42 in the C N for January 8. 

M 42 is the famous Orion Nebula, 42 
being its number in Messier’s Catalogue 
of Nebulae. Theta is the wonderful, 
multiple star immersed in the depths of 
the nebula. 

The nebula itself consists of a vast 
and chaotic mass of highly rarefied 
elements whirling in streams in various 
directions and. actually extending over 
most of the constellation of Orion. It 
is, however, only in the region surround¬ 
ing Theta that the nebula may be seen 
with the naked eye. There the bluish 
light will be quite obvious on any clear 
and dark starlit night; field-glasses will 



The centre of the Great Nebula of Orion—a 
photograph taken at Lick Observatory 


make it still more obvious, but telescopes 
with high powers present the nebula in 
its varying intensities of light and shade 
and over a far more extensive area. 

It is when the prolonged exposure of 
photographic plates is applied for an 
hour or so that till the glory and marvel 
of the scene become apparent, and that 
strange caverns of mystery in a vast 
celestial fairyland of filmy light, be¬ 
spangled with innumerable starry lights 
which concentrate in a centre of radiant 
splendour, are revealed. One has to 
remember that the scene as presented 
now is as it was between 500 and 600 
years ago, for the various parts of this 
grand region surrounding Theta arc 
between 32 and 38 million times farther 
away than our Sun, and so the light of 
the nebula has had to take all that time 
to get to us. Moreover, the light from 
its more remote parts takes about 100 
years to cross the nebula. This applies 
only to the area covered approximately 
by our photograph of the region per¬ 
ceptible to the naked eye. 

Moving Away From Us 

Numbers of photographs have been 
taken of various portions of this colossal 
fireside region for many years past, and 
have revealed that the whole is in rapid 
movement. Now, while the nebula 
generally is receding from us, the various 
parts reveal movements of their own 
indicating that the whole possesses a 
rotary motion, though this motion is 
complicated by the fact that the streams 
apparently whirl in different directions, 
at rates which vary from the barely per¬ 
ceptible up to some 14 miles a second. 

This radiance is not produced by any 
kind of fire-mist or combustion but is a 
transference of the light of the super- 
brilliant bluish suns of Orion in a way 
that is similar to, but not quite the same 
as, reflection. Vast streams, and in some 
regiohs relatively dense masses of cosmic 
particles, arc spread throughout the 
Orion area. These absorb the radiance 
from the Orion type of suns, and con¬ 
sequently transmit light that is similar 
but not quite the same. 

Denser masses of this cosmic matter 
which is screened from the stellar light 
are seen as dark regions, which shut out 
the light beyond and in places resemble 
caves and dark depths. G. F. M. 


ringing boys aiid girls to lessons, and 
there was never a time when education 
was more important than it is' today. 
There are schools of every kind, ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, higher grade, tech¬ 
nical, art; there are nursery schools and 
grammar schools ; and our great public 
schools with their proud traditions. 

When There Were No Schools* 

In these days of compulsory education 
it is difficult to think what life must have 
been like when there were few schools. 
We may try to go back in thought to the 
days when there were no schools; but 
that is long ago, for even uncivilised 
peoples had their gatherings of youth in 
which some simple instruction was given, 
and there seem to have been teachers 
thousands of years ago. 

The most important beginnings of the 
modern school were the schools of the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans. The Jews 
had schools linked with their synagogues, 
as the Moslems afterwards had schools in 
connection with their mosques. Most of 
the Jewish teaching was concerned with 
the study of the scriptures and of 
national customs and traditions; and we 
know-that the Jews looked up to and 
admired their teachers, one of the 
greatest of whom was Gamaliel, at whose 
feet sat St Paul. 

Lessons Out of Doors 

The schools of ancient Greece, held 
in the open air, were little more than 
groups of boys gathered round some wise 
man. Later the school was a place where 
literature and music and gymnastics 
were taught. What were known as 
grammar schools first arose at Alexan¬ 
dria in the days of the Ptolemies. 

In our own land the name of Alfred 
must always be linked with schools, and 
in later centuries whatever education 
there was depended almost entirely on 
the monks or priests. From the tenth 
century nearly every monastery had a 
school in which novices were trained; and 
there was frequently a small almonry 
school for the children of poor folk who 
lived near at hand. Trade guilds had 
their schools ; but the most numerous of 
all before the Reformation were the 
chantry schools so often held in the 
village church. In those days it was the 
custom for a rich man to leave money 
that a priest might pray for his soul and 
teach the young. 

The First Schools For Girls 

The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453 scattered hundreds of 
scholars who had long been settled there. 
As they could not go cast they caiqc- 
west, setting up schools in Germany, 
Italy,, France, and England, and bring¬ 
ing with them a new interest in the old 
learning, leading to a revival in what arc 
known as the classics. By the 17th 
century there was a demand in England 
for girls’ schools, for up to that time 
girls had had to be content with very 
little education. Gradually the old free 
grammar schools declined, and in the 
i8tli and 19th centuries private schools 
began to spring up, most of them teach¬ 
ing non-classical subjects. 

In 1876 the Elementary Education 
Act compelled every child to attend a 
school; and in 1902 an Act established 
some hundreds of municipal and county 
secondary schools. 


The Holidays with Pay Committee 
appointed by the Minister for Labour 
lias been hearing important evidence 
on the results which would add many 
millions of people to holiday traffic. 

“ The railway companies urge strongly 
that holidays should be spread over a 
wider period,” . said the Passenger 
Manager of the L N E R. They had put 
on earlier train services and were 
prepared to extend them. They had also 
extended their cheap fares. He suggested 
that the holiday season should extend 
from May to the end of September. 

Lord Amulrce asked how the com¬ 
panies would cope with the situation if 
legislation gave holidays with pay to 
13 million people, and the manager said 
it could be done by running more trains 
at earlier and later hours, and possibly 
by the introduction of sonic system of 
rationing or allocating scats to avoid 
congestion. It would be an untold 
blessing to the railways, he said, if the 
August Bank Holiday were put forward 
to the second or third week of August. 

It is clear that good organisation is 
needed to prevent us all from spoiling 
one another’s holidays. 

The Other Polar 
Expedition 

While the Russian scientists are 
floating from the North Pole on their 
floe another expedition is sitting tight 
on the North Magnetic Pole. 

This is the MacGregor Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion, which is stationed on the island of 
Boothia Felix, the northernmost terri¬ 
tory of Canada, beyond Hudson Bay 
and Keewatin, "the land of little 
sticks.” It was sent there by the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington to 
investigate’ the changes in the Earth’s 
magnetism and to probe the secrets of 
the Northern Lights. 

One of the strangest things about 
this scientific expedition is that its 
messages of the daily changes in mag¬ 
netism, or other phenomena to be 
noted, are broadcasted from its encamp¬ 
ment, and the wireless messages arc 
picked up by a self-appointed band 
of amateurs scattered over Canada and 
the United States. The amateurs then 
relay the signals to the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute, which decodes and interprets them. 

Brave Dr Florence 

There has gone from our midst a 
woman who should surely have been 
decorated with the V C. 

She was a Manchester doctor, a 
founder-member 23 years ago of the 
Duchess of York Children’s Hospital 
at Burnagc. Everyone who knows 
any thing'about this hospital remembers 
Dr Florence Robinson, for she gave 
her life to the care of ivomcn and 
children, helping them to health of body 
and cheerfulness of spirit. 

Two years ago she diagnosed her own 
illness. She knew it to be an extremely 
rare nervous disease which is at present 
incurable. It meant giving up the work 
she loved and in which for so long (she 
was 65 when she died a week or two ago) 
she had been wonderfully successful. 
She had given nerve-racked patients 
hope for the future, but for herself she 
had no hope, and in her last two years 
she carefully and systematically noted 
the progress of her own disease, believing 
that by so doing she might leave behind 
data which would be of use to the 
medical profession. 

How terrible those last two years 
were none of us can ever know. Suffering 
in silence, brave Dr Florence waited 
calmly for the end. 


Australia’s White 
Elephant 

500,000 Square Miles of 
Trouble 

It is beyond all doubt that the 
British Empire affords abundant 
opportunities for capital and imagina¬ 
tion and the spirit of adventure, but 
one part of the Empire there is which 
has little but hardship to offer, almost 
a No Man’s Land, though covering hall 
a million square miles of territory. 

It is ’ the Northern Territory of 
Australia, concerning which the Federal 
Government has lately issued a Report 
noted in the C N the other day. In this 
vast Territory anybody can have as 
much land as he likes for as long as he 
likes at a nominal rent, without paying 
income tax, but people-will not go. 
Among its rivers are. six which are 
navigable for from forty to a hundred 
miles. There are areas fit^for pasture. 
It is a great monkey-nut growing centre, 
and there seems a chance of producing 
all kinds of tropical fruits. The coastal 
waters teem with pearl-shell. But there 
is an immense background of sandy 
and stony desert, with a climate of 
torrid heat, and things happen that 
baffle a white man. 

A Costly Failure 

On a single demonstration farm at 
Bachelor the Government spent £30,000, 
and at the end of 22 years let the whole 
thing go—costly buildings, 2500 acres 
of farm land with 48 square miles of 
land adjoining; the incoming tenant 
paying £142 down and 5s a week in 
rent. No comic story could be stranger, 
yet the explanation was tragic. 

The cattle were attacked by deadly 
parasites, or were bogged in the wet 
season, or in summer killed by crocodiles 
as they went to drink or wade in the 
river. Failing that, the heat destroyed 
them, while the sheep died from the 
effect of certain grass seeds. Pine¬ 
apples and other tropical fruits flourished, 
but there was nowhere to store them, 
for white ants devoured the timber of 
the barns, tlie stables, and the sheds 
housing the machinery. 

Explorers have not a good word to 
say for the Northern Territory, for, 
though they marvel at great stretches 
of potential pasture and prospects for 
fruit-growing, the distances are too vast 
for marketing until enormous sums have 
been spent on railways. 

The Rising Tide 

One party, voyaging by schooner, 
penetrated up certain rivers, only to 
find them rising with the tide 38 feet 
in six hours, and in those waters three 
of their dogs were swept off the boat 
by the tails of crocodiles, which dragged 
the poor creatures to death. 

The Australian Government foresees 
further heavy expenditure on railways, 
but it dreams now of no more than a 
40,000 population (there are 5000), and 
these, it says, must abandon hope of cattle- 
raising and take up sheep-farming. 

With its mirage promise of happy- 
prosperous homes, the Northern Terri¬ 
tory is a place to land at and fly over. 
As a place of general residence the 
present impression is that it must be 
left to its reptiles, its marsupials, and its 
uncountable birds like winged jewels, 
lending their myriad voices to animate 
the river scenes which, with their 
teeming water-lilies and other luxuriant 
growths, constitute a paradise to the 
eye but a snare to the white man who 
would build a dwelling in their midst. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 

Rainfall . . 3-42 ins. 

Sunshine . 25 hrs. 

Dry days . . 23 

Wet days . . 8 

Warmest days i, 23 ,24 
Wettest day . 13 th 
Coldest day . . 20 th 


RAINFALL 
South’pton . 6’02 ins. 
Falmouth . 5‘43 ins. 
Tynemouth . 5 - 31 ins. 
Aberdeen . .4*33 ins. 
Gorleston . 3 - 85 ins. 
Birm’ham , 2*55 ins. 
Chester , . 2 * 1 6 ins. 
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rescued from the snows 

Fifteen members pf a surveying party 
became stranded in the snowy wastes 
about BO miles south-east of Moosonee 
tn Northern Quebec. Food supplies 
fan out and they were In a desperate 
position until they were located and 
rescued by plane. Sec news columns. 



HUNGRY ELKS VISIT THE CITY. On several occasions lately elks have been 
seen prowlingnearhOUSOSOntheputSKirfsof Oslo.- The heavy snowfalls of early 
winter have driven the animals trom their forest homos. See news columns. 
STUDYING THE MONSOON. Gmail weather balloons, 'familiar aids in collect¬ 
ing meteorological data, arc to be used by Bangalore Observatory to obtain 
facts concerning the monSOOfl, fhe Wind which brings to India most of its rain. 


trans-siberiaTj airway 

beginning with the New Year three 
planes daily have been leaving each 
end of the Moscow-Vladivostok air¬ 
way, 5089 miles, with mails and 
passengers. There are many branch 



A Town Without 
Inhabitants 

Joseph Smith, the last and only 
inhabitant of Silver City in the Rocky 
Mountains, has died. 

We have often wondered at the fate of 
great cities of history (Nineveh, Ephesus, 
Palmyra), but who had thought of a 
similar ending to a city of Canada today ? 

Smith came from Quebec forty years 
ago as a navvy for the Canadian Pacific 
-Railway. When the line got as far as 
Castle Mountain he decided to make a 
home there, but rumours of gold brought 
prospectors and then miners in large 
numbers. A town soon sprang up, with 
all the evidences of a prosperous mining 
centre, including many fine buildings. 

Then the gold failed, the miners moved 
on t <5 some other rainbow’s end, and 
Joseph Smith remained alone in his hut 
with no inclination to move into any of 
the abandoned buildings. Finally his 
health gave way and he left the town to 
die in the house of his old friend Father 
Lacombe. So Silver City is now no more 
than a phantom town. 

Fifteen Lost People 

After having been lost in the wilds of 
Northern Quebec, in Canada, a surveying 
party of 13, with two Red Indian guides, 
have all been rescued by plane. 

.When their food ran out, the men 
said,1 : they coukl not find the cache of 
food left a month earlier, as it was 
buried by an abnormally heavy fall of 
snow. So they did what every lost 
woodsman does in such a plight—sat 
tight, conserved their strength, and 
waited for help to come. In spite of a 
temperature of 30 below zero they 
managed to keep warm by camping in 
five tents with plenty of blankets and 
all the wood they needed for fires. 

Game, however, was very scarce, and 
for 39 days.the.men had to exist on 14 
rabbits. ‘ See World Map 


Animals in the Wrong Place 

A Little Arctic Idyll 


W hile the Russian Government is try¬ 
ing to secure the transport of musk 
oxen from Greenland to Wrangcl Island, 
Norway has something of a plague of 
noble deer, the ■ mightiest of ail the 
tribe, the elk, as shown on the C N 
Map this week. 

These animals, driven from their 
native forests by unusually heavy snow¬ 
storms, have been compelled to seek 
food in areas normally inhabited only 
by human beings. So bold has hunger 
made them that the animals, have 
actually approached Oslo, the capital, 
where one member of a herd, bolder 
than the rest, entered a garden and 
fiercely attacked a policeman and the 
owner of the garden. 

Unconsciously we harbour a mis¬ 
named elk at the Zoo. When the early 
white settlers reached Africa they 
espied an enormous antelope which 
they thought was of the same kind that 
they had left in Europe. So they called 
it the eland, which is German for elk, 
and as antelopes with a German name 
for deer these mighty creatures mas¬ 
querade in London and at Whipsnade. 

The man the Russians have asked 
for music oxen from Greenland is Peter 
Frcuchcn, a Dane with a long ex¬ 
perience of tiiat great island. Pie lived 
many.years there and wrote a delightful 
book on his Arctic Adventure, as well 
as lecturing in London on liis work. 

His first wife was a noble and lovable 
Eskimo woman, whom an epidemic 
swept away with many of her people. 
To her devotion Peter more than once 
owed his life. 

All Eskimo women regard men as 
superior beings, but Peter Freuchen is 
white, and a scholar, as well as a brave 
and skilful man, and as far as it was 
lawful she worshipped him. There 
were a thousand things she could teach 


him in the wilds, but if she helped she 
did it with the profoundest, most 
touching apologies, as if she had taken 
a liberty. 

On one occasion they were out on a 
long winter trek. Food was running 
short and danger of death from cold 
and starvation grew hourly. Suddenly 
the dogs drawing the sledge defied 
Peter, as if they knew ho was only a 
white man who did not understand how 
to master them. 

Very timidly and apologetically -the 
good little woman begged him to let 
her try her hand, and willingly he 
complied. She took the whip and the 
reins. In an instant the submissive 
wife was transported into a primitive 
hunting chieftain. Giving the dogs a 
cut with the whip, she raised her voice 
in such shouts of fury that, laying 
back their cars and tucking in their 
tails, they raced as they had never done 
in their lives before. 

• f It saved the brave Dane and liis 
marvellous wife, and then she bowed in 
humble apology to the man she loved 
and had redeemed from the prospect 
of a terrible death. 

The Steel Record 

The year that is gone made a new 
British steel record. 

The quantity produced was 12,900,000 
tons, which is three millions more than 
in 1935 and 3,300,000 more than in the 
boom year 1929. 

This has been excellent for the sturdy 
, steel workers, who drew £49,000,000 in 
earnings last year compared with 
£38,000,000 in 1929. We are sorry it 
has not meant more, for the average 
steel worker’s earnings are still under 
La a week. . ' . 


The Islanders of 
Torres Strait 

From the Great Barrier Reef in 
Australia comes a story of heroism on 
the part of Torres Strait islanders. 

The crew of the lugger Koza, with 
their Japanese captain, struggled homo 
the other day, having rowed in three 
open dinghies 150 miles to the coast, 
without water and with very little food. 

The Torres Strait Islands stretch 
between Cape York and New Guinea, 
15 of them being inhabited, with popu¬ 
lations ranging from a dozen to about 
five hundred. They are set apart as an 
aboriginal reserve, no one being allowed 
to land without permission from Church 
or State authorities. Missionaries and 
Government teachers arc the only white 
residents. 

The islanders arc descended from 
Solomon Island and New Guinea stock, 
and are a vigorous race. They arc fine 
seamen, the young men and boys earn¬ 
ing their living by diving for shells. 

From March to November ketch- 
rigged luggers, such as the one wrecked 
the other day, work up and down the 
Queensland coast, with their island 
crews, braving sharks and cyclones. 
The islanders support themselves In¬ 
growing fruit and selling it on Thursday 
Island. They have exquisite voices, 
and it is a joy to hear them singing 
part songs either at church or at a dance. 

An Old Lady 

A little girl who sat on the Duke ol 
Wellington’s knee lias grown up to be 
an old, old lady. Slie is living in 
Sheffield, and lately celebrated her xoist 
birthday. Most folk in the Pitsmoor 
neighbourhood know Mrs Caroline 
Milner, who looks 20 years younger than 
she is and is still active. Born when 
William the Fourth was king, she has 
lived in six reigns. 
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40 Years in a 
Wonder House 

Mr Reginald Smith’s 
Great Task 

Havingscrved tlieBritishlVIuseumfor 
nearly 40 years Mr Reginald A. Smith, 
Keeper of the British and Medieval 
Antiquities, is retiring from its service. 

Mr Smith is also Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and we may hope 
ho will enjoy many more years in helping 
to reveal the early story of our country. 

. The Department for which Mr Smith 
was responsible covers'the' history of our 
land from the days when the men of the 
Pliocene Ago in Kent and Hast Anglia 
fashioned the first tools, the Eoliths, 
perhaps, a million years ago, until the 
Middle Ages ended some 400 years ago. 
Thousands of objects found in this 
country must have passed through Mr 
Smith’s hands for identification, for the 
finder of a strange object of. stone or 
metal in his garden usually wishes to 
know its date and purpose. 

Mr Smith was the authority to whom 
everybody had access, and his know¬ 
ledge is profound, as we all know from 
the excellent guidebooks he has written 
for the British Museum, books which for 
their size and price are the best of their 
kind in the world. 

BIGGER THAN BIG BEN 

Liverpool’s New Bell 

A bell weighing 14! tons is to hang in 
the tower of Liverpool Cathedral. 

It is being given by Lord Vestey and 
his brother, Sir Edmund Vestey, who 
have already built the tower itself at 
a cost of £220,000. 

The bell will be the second biggest in 
England, Great Paul at St Paul’s 
Cathedral alone exceeding it. Great 
Paul weighs 16 tons 14 cwt, and the next 
bell in size is Big Bon, weighing 13 tons 
11 cwt. The new bell will cost £6800. 

A House for Five 
Shillings 

Mr Charles Metcalfe has built a house 
for five shillings. 

It took him six or seven weeks, and 
the work was done in secret in the tool- 
shed at the bottom of his garden. When 
his daughter June, who is six, woke up 
on Christmas morning she found this 
wonderful house with electric light in 
every room, a ,car in the garage, and 
pictures on the walls. 

Three-ply wood was used for most of 
the'house. The windows, all of which 
open at a touch, were made of photo¬ 
graphic plates which had been scraped 
till they were bright and clear. Wireless 
terminals were made to,serve as door¬ 
knobs. Crinkly paper from chocolates 
was used as lampshades. The five 
shillings he allowed himself for this 
double-fronted house, two feet high, 
included the cost of the bathroom 
fittings, the car in the garage, the doll 
hostess, and the animal figures. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N ot January 1013 

The King and the Bible. Children who 
read the Bible every day will be glad to 
know that the King of England keeps 
them company. Someone connected with 
the Scripture Gift Mission wrote to the 
King’s private secretary upon the point, 
and received a charming little note in 
reply. As long ago as 1881, when the 
King was 16, he promised his mother, 
Queen Alexandra, that he would read 
a chapter of the Bible every day. He has 
kept his promise, and though he has been 
a sailor, tossing in the stormiest seas, 
and lias travelled the Carth almost 
round and round, his Bible has never 
been far from him. 
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Better Life For 
Millions 

The Second Conquest 
of Sind 

An engineering feat which will im¬ 
prove the standard of life for three 
million people in an Indian province 
has now been completed; it is tlic 
barrage across the Indus in Sind. 

It is part of the biggest irrigation 
scheme in' the world. The barrage itself, 
a dam with sluice gates, has 66 spans 
60 feet wide, and from it flow channels 
and watercourses covering an area of 
7,500,000 acres, more, than the whole 
irrigated area of Japan, which can 
almost all be cultivated. . 

When the scheme is in full operation 
the area under cultivation will be nearly 
trebled, for an adequate supply of water 
will always be assured. The wheat crop 
will be quadrupled, the cotton crop 
nearly tripled, and the rice crop nearly 
doubled. About a million acres will be 
under cotton and nearly 50,000 acres 
will bo devoted to new crops. 

Two towns have had to be built to 
house the 50,000 men employed on the 
work, and 1889 bridges have had to be 
setup. The operations covered an area of 
12,000 square miles, largely desert where 
camels were at times the only means of 
transport, and where special tracks 
had to be made lest inspecting officers 
got lost. The scheme has cost just 
under £15,000,000. 

Sind is not rich in rivers, having no 
others than the Indus, and its rainfall is 
poor, and the new barrage will Ire an 
incalculable boon to the people. 

It was the conquest of Sind in the 
middle of last century which led to one 
of the neatest dispatches ever sent in the 
annals of warfare. The conqueror sent 
home the news with one word Peccavi 
(I have sinned). Now wc may think of 
this barrage and the results it will bring 
as a second conquest of Sind. 

School Broadcasts 

This is the first week of the Spring 
Term broadcasts to schools. 

Concert lessons this term will deal 
with the music of Mendelssohn, and 
Tuesday’s broadcast is the first of them. 
Friday’s feature programme tells in 
dramatic form the story of how ships go 
to the help of another ship in distress. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 The Mature Plant: by B. A. 
Keen. 2.30 Junior Music: by Thomas 
Armstrong 

Tuesday, 2.5 The Nature Detective—The 
Evidence of Tame Animals : by W. W. - 
Williams. 2.30 Words—Introductory Talk : 
by J. W. Marriott. 3.0 Mendelssohn : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Story of Mohammed: 
by Hugh Ross Williamson. 2.30 Pood 
Chains : by H. Munro Fox. [3.0 Orchestral. 
Concert by Scottish Orchestra. 

Thursday, 11,25 With the Fishing Fleets : 
by A. Stevens. 2.5 Our Village—The Church. 
2.30 Writing and Printing: by F. A. 
Craddock. 

Friday; 2.5 Marooned in the Antarctic : by 
A. Stevens. 2.30 SOS: by Taffrail. 2.55 
A Story—Farmer Grigg’s Boggart; by 
Howard Pyle. 3.20 Next week’s music : by 
Scott Goddard. 3.35 World Affairs : by Sir 
Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training For Seniors 
(p, b ; t, d ; k, g) : by Anne H. McAllister. 
Tuesday, ii.o Speech Training For Juniors 
(Balloons): by Anne II. McAllister. 2.5 
The Fishing of Scotland : by John Stephen. 
2.30 As National. 

Wednesday, 2.30 Biology—We Compare 
Living Things : by A. D. Peacock. 3.0 As 
National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Singing Tunes : by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 Weather Signs . by A. Scott 
Kennedy. 3 5 Scottish History — : Hey 
Johnnie Cope : by D, M. Ketclbcy. 

Friday, 2.5 Moor, Marsh, and Heath : by 
I. M. Robertson. 2.55 As National. 


k Present for you 


from Bournville! 



Which of these toys 
would you like the 
postman to bring? 


Rat-a-tat-tat. There’s the postman 
—with a parcel. It’s a present for 
you from Cadburys of Bournville! 
It might be that big clockwork 
Aeroplane. Perhaps it’s that ‘ Blue¬ 
bird’ Racing Car. Or is it that 
fine, full-size Football ? It just 
depends upon what present you have 
asked Cadburys to send in exchange 
for those Bournville Cocoa coupons. 
There are such a lot of thrilling toys 
to choose from, and they are all 
shown in the new Bournville Cocoa 
Gift Book, Get a copy quickly. It’s 
so easy if you use the coupon below. 


Bournville Cocoa 


j To c NEW GIFTS,’ CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. Please send me the 44-page J 
I Book of Gifts with free coupon. (Please write in BLOCK LETTERS). 


Name. 


j Address. 


Post ttt unsealed envelope {postage \di) This offer applies to Great Britain and Northern Ireland only. 


POST THIS FORM FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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Complete in Two Parts 


HIGH WATER 


■© 


By 

1'. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 

Galleon Gold 

Dots Gr.ASCorr pulled liis leaky old boat 
■ out of the blaze of the Florida sun 
'into the welcome shade of an enormous 
magnolia which overhung the clear depths 
of Crystal Lake. Ho put a fresh bait on 
his hook and cast out. 

Bob was fishing not for sport but for 
supper. liis income from his pineapple 
patch averaged about a pound a week, and 
ho had not yet finished paying Jord Crockett-: 
lor the five acres of rather barren land which 
that tight-fisted Yankee had sold him. 

The float swam idly on the surface and a 
mocking-bird' sang delightfully somewhere 
overhead. Bob paid little attention to either, 
and his keen young face, burned brown by 
the Florida sun, had a worried look. He was 
thinking how little two years of desperately 
hard work had brought him and wondering 
■whether it was worth while to carry on. 

Noiv Crockett was worrying him for the 
/50 ho still owed. And Bob had less than 
twenty pounds left. 

A deep, hollow groan which came from 
somewhere behind him cut short his gloomy 
reflections. Bob dropped his rod and turned, 
lie could see nothing; but that was not 
wonderful, for the swamp growth on the 
bank was thick as a hedge. He scrambled 
ashore, forcing his way through the tangled 
bushes, and in a few yards came to an open 
space. Here he stopped and listened, and 
again came the groan. 

" Who are you ? Where are you ? ” Bob 
demanded. 

There was no answer, and lie began to 
hunt round. But it was not until he heard 
the groan for a third time that he discovered 
the spot from which it came, and, pushing 
aside the stiff fronds of a clump of saw 
palmetto, saw, huddled beneath it, the body 
of a black man. 

Stooping, ho lifted the man out into the 
open and knelt beside him. The unfor¬ 
tunate Negro was a mere bag of bones and 
his face a livid grey. His eyes were closed, 
and the only sign of life about hiln was a 
faint rise and fall of his chest as he breathed 
heavily and raspingly. There was a bad 
wound on the top of his head and his black 
wool was matted with dried blood. 

Hob’s lips tightened as he saw this dread¬ 
ful injury, then he got up. and went quickly 
back to the boat. lie filled the baler with 
water, came back, and poured a few drops 
between the injured man’s blackened lips. 
The .man’s breathing was better, but his 
eyes .did- not open, so Bob picked him up. 
The unfortunate man weighed so little that 
Bob had no trouble in carrying him to the 
boat. He shipped his oars and pulled 
quickly back to liis shanty on the far side 
of the little lake. He carried the injured 
man into the house and set to work. 

There was no doctor within miles. Bob’s 
only neighbours were the unpleasant Jord 
Crockett and a middle-aged Englishman 
named ’ Alan Mellor. Mellor was a queer 
chap whose hobby was orchid-growing. ITc 
was a hermit and Bob had hardly ever set 
eyes .011 him. But Bob had not spent two 
years in' the wilds without learning some¬ 
thing of medicine. He cleaned and bandaged 
tlic wound, got the man’s filthy rags off 
him, and put him in a suit of his own 
pyjamas. Then lie made some soup and got 
some down the poor fellow’s throat. 

Later, lib was going to burn tlic Negro’s 
old clothes when something fell out and 
rolled on the floor. He picked it up. It 
seemed to be a copper medal, but it was 
curiously heavy. Bob examined it, and 
rubbed it, and his eyes widened when -lie 
discovered that this was a gold coin of 
about three times the weight of an English 
sovereign ! He put it away carefully, then 
cooked and ate his own supper. 

When he went back to his patient tlic man’s 
eyes were open. Bob gave him more soup, 
and tlic way in which ho revived was mar¬ 
vellous, He took a whole cup of soup and 
went sound asleep. In the morning he was 
wonderfully better. 

" Ah don’t know who you is, boss,” he 
said, “ but yo’ been mighty kind to me.” 

Bob made him cat some breakfast before 
he allowed him to talk. The food put new 
life into him and lie declared lie was ready 
to get up. 

” Not you,” said Bob. “ Stay where you 
are.” 

Bob went across to the box where he had 
put the coin and took it out. “ I found this 
in your clothes,” he said. 

“ Cicero must have missed dat one,” said 
the man, with a chuckle. 


" Who is Cicero ? ” And as tlic other 
hesitated, “ If it was Cicero who gave you 
that clout on the head 1 should think you 
would want to get on liis track.” 

“ Ah don’t reckon all’ll ebber sec him 
again,” the Negro answered. “ He’s got dc 
gold, and ah guess lie’s far enough off by 
dis time.” 

Bob was burning with curiosity about tlic 
gold but too wise to show it. 'Presently the : 
other spoke again. . ; 

" Ah would have been dead sure nuff of • 
yo’ hadn’t found me and took care of me, 
.boss. All’ll surely tell yo’ all about it, den. 
If you help me get squat-’ wid dat skunk : 
Cicero all’ll show yo’ whar de gold is. ■ 
Here’s plenty left for deni as can take it out.” 

Bob’s heart beat so hard it almost 
choked him. So there was treasure. He 
liad heard plenty such stories since lie came ; 
to live in Florida, but paid little attention. : 
Yet this coin—this great gold coin I Tlic 
Negro was speaking again. 

” Mali name’s Ki Johnson. Me and 

Cicero Mark was working down on dc big - 
drainage canal in dc Glades when wc heard 
ob de ole ship. A Injun done told us. lie 
said it laid right up in de Glades, but Cicero 
lie said it were a lie cos no ship could come 
up out ob de sea into de swamps.” 

Bob broke in sharply. " Almeida's 
galleon ! That’s it. The one that was 
(iriven up in tlic great cyclone in 1621.” 

” Ah don’t know nothing about galleons, 
boss,” said Ki, ” but dis was a ship sure 
nuff, for dc Injun showed it us.” 

“ You found it ? ” 

“ Sure, we found it. A big ship, bigger 
dan one oE deni dredgers on de canal. Slic’d 
been dere a mighty long time for she was 
plumb rotten and all covered up wid vines 
and brush. Wasn’t till we dug in and 
dared de brush dat wc seed what she was. 
Hon wo made a hole through dc side, and sure . 
nuff dere was all kinds ob old boxes and 
muss. Snakes too. Reckon we killed a 
dozen moccasins and swamp rattlers in all.” 

" And the gold ? ” breathed Bob. 

” Here was jest heaps ob it, all fell out 
ob dem old broken chests. He Injun, he 
thought it was brass and laughed at 11s when 
wc filled our pockets wid de stuff. But we 
knoived it was gold and took all wc could 
cnrrj-,” 


*' You didn’t get it all ? " 

. Ki laughed. It would have took a big 
boat .to carry it all, and we hadn’t no boat. 
We was just walking on our feet." 

” Can you get a boat near it ? ” 

" Yo’ can dat, specially now dc rains lias 
started,” 

Bob nodded. " Go on.” 

” Hero ain’t a lot to tell.- Cicero, lie said 
we better go to Wekiva to sell dem gold 
pieces. So lie and me come walking back. 
Den ah reckon he thought he’d ratiicr have 
two shares than one. So de skunk got 
behind me and hit me ober de bead wid a 
pine knot. .-Yo’ knows dc rest, boss.” 

CHAPTER 2 

The Last Chance 

Don walked up and down the room. He 
*7 was too excited to sit still. Here was 
a jnarvellous chance to sec the end of liis 
troubles. Tie turned to Ki. “ Do you know 
where Cicero lives ?•’’ 

“ No, sail. He nebber told me dat." 

"If wc are to find him we must have 
money,” Bob said. “ See here, Ki; I’ll fit 
out a boat and you show me the way to the 
old ship. Wc go halves in all we can fetch 
away, then I’ll help you to find Cicero and 
have him jailed.” 

Ki showed his white teeth in a broad grin. 

" Hat goes, sah. When do we start ? ” 

" Just as soon as 1 can get the boat and 
you are lit to travel.” Bob stopped short, 
for a terrifying idea bad flashed through his 
mind. " Suppose the Indian takes someone 
else there ? ’ he said sharply. 

“ Hat ain’t likely,” Ki answered. “ Dcy 
don’t come out ob dc Glades in de rains.’’ 

“ But there’s Cicero. He might go back 
for more.” 

Ki frowned. “ Hat’s true, boss. But I 
reckon he won’t go till he’s spent what lie 
got.” 

“He may gamble it away in a night. 
There’s 110 time to be lost. I shall, go to 
j uno tomorrow and see if I can get a boat." 

Ki slept well that night, but not Bob, 
Bob had only eighty dollars—that is, £16 —• 
left in the world. If he spent that and failed 
to get the galleon gold he was done for. 
Jord Crockett would seize his place and lie 
would be left penniless. Yet he had firmly 
made up bis mind to make tlic effort. Ki, 
he felt certain, was honest. The'gold was 
there, and if lie could find it before anyone 
else all his troubles were ended. 

Next morning Ki was'well enough to bo 
left and Bob went off to Juno. He was in 


Jacko Warms Things Up 


1\/Tothei; Jacko was in a state of great 
1 ' * agitation. In fact, tlic whole house 
was. And it didn’t improve things when 
Jacko began to tease Baby, and made 
him. cry. 

“ You’ll have to hurry,” called Father 
Jacko, " or wc shall lose tlic train.” 

Poor Mother Jacko felt ready to cry. 
She had had a- most worrying morning. 


' He came back with one so hot that lie 
could hardly hold it. 

j Mother Jacko was delighted. She 
■ tucked Baby up in a corner, with tlic 
warmer beside him, and soon he was 
fast asleep. 

At Father’s , request Jacko strolled 
out again to find another ; but he was 
so long about it that liis father gave it up. 



Father Jacko stooped to pick up his bag 


Grandma liad invited them all to .spend 
the week-end with her in the country. 
It was,a long way and, in her opinion, 
not worth the trouble. But Father 
wanted to go, and there was nothing 
more to be said. 

They caught the train—but only just, 
and settled themselves down to the 
three-hours journey. 

“ It’s frightfully cold,” complained 
Father Jacko. “ I don’t believe the 
carriages arc heated.” 

They weren’t. Mother Jacko wondered 
if there were any foot-warmers about, 
and Jacko went off to find out, , 


It was a long, dull journey, and they 
were all heartily glad when at last it 
came to an end. 

“ Well, good-day to you,” said Father 
Jacko genially to his fellow-passengers, 
and lie stooped to pick up his bag. 

He couldn’t move it. 

“ What on earth-” ho cried. 

And then ho looked up and caught 
sight of Jacko’s grinning face. 

" This is your work ! ” ho exclaimed 
angrily. “ You’ve put something in." 

He had. The bad lad had filled it 
with foot-warmers—just as many as it 
would hold ! 


luck, lie met a man he knew, a collector for 
northern naturalists, ivlio was just back 
front a trip into the Everglades, and was glad 
to rent his craft. This was a stout centre¬ 
board cat-boat which drew very little water 
and i was provided with a good sail and a 
small outboard engine which would push 
her along at about five miles an hour when 
the wind failed; ' ' 

When Bob. liad paid the .charter fee. 
bought petrol and provisions, he had just, 
seven dollars left. He sailed The.boat back 
up the creek to Lake Crystal and got home 
just before dark. . - 

" Hat you,’ boss ? ’’ -were.the firsLwords 
he heard ns he opened.the door, , . . ' 

Ki’s .voice had a terrified note. ‘'.What’s 
tTicgmattcr ? ” Bob asked. 

“ Cicero, lie been here,' And a white.man 
wid him, Hey come in.a boat. , De. white 
man come to de door and call for’you, But 
ah lay low, and artcr a while he jest went 
away again.” • • j 

“ What was the man like ? ” 

Tall, boss, and kind o’ lanky. He. had 
a long .thin face and a big nose.’"' 

“Crockett,” snapped Bob. '‘.Ki, if 
Cicero has told him about the galleon lie’ll, 
be off south quick ns ho can get there.". 

Ki stared at his white friend. “ You got 
do boat, boss ? ” • 

" It’s down at tlic landing with all the 
stores aboard." 

"Den ah tell yo’ what. Wo start at 
daylight. Ah can’t do much yet, hut alt 
can show yd’ whar to go.” 

“ But now you’ve found Cicero perhaps 
you won’t want to go.” 

Ki grinned broadly. “ Hat’s jes what I 
does want to do. Bress my soul, I’d give 
my share ob de gold to see Cicero’s face 
when he finds dere ain’t nothin’ left for him 
to get his lilack paws on.” 

Bob sighed with relief. “All right, Ki. 
Wc start at dawn. Now I’ll get you some 
supper. .You’ll need, all your strength for 
flic trip.” 

Before turning in. that night Bob got 
everything ready for an early start, and 
when at last he turned in lie slept soundly. 

It was still dark when liis cheap alarum 
whirred. He sprang up in a, hurry. lie put 
a match to the fire, set the kettle to boil, and 
went to rouse Ki, The Negro was up 
already. It was wonderful liow . lie had 
come round. He was putting on an old 
suit that Bob had given him. 

Grey dawn was breaking over the black- 
line of pines to the east, tile tree frogs had 
ceased their croaking, and the breathless 
liusli that heralds day in the tropics brooded 
over tlic smooth lake and the,broad crock 
running out of it. 

Boil hail nearly reached the landing before 
he noticed something amiss, lie stopped, 
stared, rubbed, his eyes. The loot was pone ! 
Not only the cat-boat but his own punt. 

With a horrible sinking at his heart lie 
ran forward. The mooring ropes were there,- 
but both had been cut. The ends lay loose 
in the water. The shock was so great, he 
felt stunned. Next thing he knew was 
Ki’s voice. . " Dat Cicero, lio done this. Hi: 
stole dem boats.” 

“ He or Jord Crockett,” Bob said. . “ And 
by this time they arc both on their way to 
the Glades.” 

" Ain’t dere no way ob stopping dem ? ” 
Ki asked. 

" Not a chance,” Bob answered, and fell 
silent. The case was hopeless. lie had lost 
not only all chance of finding Almeida’s 
treasure, but the last of his own savings as 
well. Worse-—for lie would have to pay for 
the lost boat. 

“ Ain’t dere no one else got a boat ? ” 

Suddenly Bob remembered Mellor. He 
had two boats. Was it possible that he 
would lend one ? The man was a crank, but 
he was English. Surely I10 would help. - 

” There’s just a chance,” lie said, and 
quickly explained. “I’ll go to see Mr Mellor.” 

Mellor’s house was nearly a mile away 
and Bob ran. lie knocked and waited. 

A fine-looking old Negress came out. 
Her coal-black face contrasted with snow- 
white hair. Bob asked for Mr Mellor. 

" He don’t sec nobody, sail,” she told him. 

“ But I’m in trouble. And I’m bis 
neighbour,” Bob said. 

At that moment a man stepped out 
behind the old woman. He was. gaunt and 
stooped slightly. His face was lined, his 
hair grizzled. Ifc had extraordinarily kce.r 
grey eyes.. 

“ Wiiat do you want ? ” lie asked harshly. 

Bob told him the whole story. 

Mr Mellor’s face did not change. 

" Galloon gold," lie repeated sarcastically. 
" How often have I heard that foolish story"? 
No, Mr Glascott, I will, not lend you" a 
boat. If I did I should never sec it again. 
Good morning.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Court Hairdresser’s 
Advice to Women 

Really lustrous hair, said a leading Court 
hairdresser recently, is very rare among 
women, surprising as it may sound. In 
fact, many of the women who come to me 
have never seen their hair at its best until I 
have shown them the result of using 
‘ Danderine ’ to dissolve that tenacious film 
of dust and dirt which clings to each hair, 
dulling its light-reflecting powers. 

If you want to keep your hair beautifully 
lustrous and really clean, you must realise the 
vital necessity of brushing a little ‘Danderine’ 
through your hairevery night. And togiveyour 
hairthat ext rasparkleand attraction—particu¬ 
larly for evening occasions such as dances— 
you will find a finishing touch of ‘Danderine’ 
after you have arranged your hair invaluable, 
‘ Danderine ’ is delightful to use ; non- 
sticky and exquisitely fragrant. It removes 
every speck of film, dust, dirt and dandruff; 
it stimulates growth, prevents brittleness, 
drying and breaking, and is marvellous for 
setting your waves. Get a bottle of 
‘ Danderine ’ to-day, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6, of all 
chemists and stores. % 

'Danderine 

mimma FOR THE HAIR taaammrna 

STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE! 

You will find the contents of this wonderful advei Using 
offer of great use They includo Ruled Duplicate book 
and perforation meftsmej 34 all different stamps pkt of 
stamp mounts, metil watermark finder, 100 litlcs of 
Countries Amongst the lino stamps are sets of 
Colonials Philippines Bohemia Hungary, old Canadians 
(King George) Indians and Hong Kong, also Swiss 
rinally, two splendid sotB 3 Montenegro and 5 Austra¬ 
lasians Complete parcel including 1938 Catalogue, abso¬ 
lutely free Jist send 2d postage icquesting approvals 
LI8BU11N Sc TOWNSEND LTD. (C N ), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 


ic CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Tine Stamps many now issues KJ\YA 1 ANGAN 
YIKA CAYMAN Is COSTA JIICV (luge lictoiial), 
11 ItSIA Coronation CANADA <eoiga\I ANDORRA, 
Now Issuo IVORY COAS1 fine AUSlRVLIA (Com 
memoraUao) D1 NMAUK (Restoration) etc and 4 
FIN! C LORQF VI CORONATION SlAMlS lnco 41d 
only post ficc Presented with this packet to all who 
isk foi my approvals a fi o set of 6 11 RU Including 
Now Iss ie Baigains 100 B Colonials 1/ 20 An 

post Gd 6 Iriangulai 7d 12 Coionation 1/2 45 

ditto 5/ Send addiesses of stamp coll ctois ai 1 
leceive an additional fico set — H C WATKINS, 
C N Dept , GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 

® A [ I enquiries for advertising spaeo In this 
***—publication should be addressed to* The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E C 4 



ALL THE THRILLS OF GOLF 

IN YOUR HOME! 




8£v\ 


Are you a stianger to golf . . . never driven 
a ball or been baffled in a bunker? Or are 
you an expert ? Either way you will enjoy 
KARGO, the marvellous Card Game that 
brings to your card table all the excitement 
of the golf course. Even if you have no 
interest in golf you will find the grip of 
KARGO irresistible. This pack of 53 cards 
will entertain two, three or four playeis as 
few games can! You will discover a new 
thrill in putting on the green, driving fiom 
the tee and overcoming the hazards of 
stymie and bunker—all in your own home! 
This is the most thifiling card game in years. 
Prove it for yourself today! 


Sold by all Stationers, Stores, 
W II. Smith &• Son’s, and 
Boots’ Stationery Branches. 

World Distributors: Castell 
Bros., Ltd, Manufactiners of 
Pepys Stationery, 


r 



PER PACK 



CARD GOLF 


hese gifts don't cost a penny—fhey're FREE! 



JIGSAW PUZZLES 

—handsome pic¬ 
tures 204 pieces, 

27 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 100 
pieces, 24 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


DART BOARD AND 
THREE DARTS. 

You’ll play this 
game all your life 

87 coupons and 
Froe Voucher. 


TABLE TENNIS 

SET in box with 
net, two posts, 
two bats and balls 

96 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


WRITING WALLET 

with pens, pencils, 
rubber, ink eraser, 
ruler, set square 
and protractor 54 

coupons and Frco 
Voucher. 


WATCH. Crown 
maxim keyless 
lever, nickel- 
plated A good 
timekeeper 171 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


Start jour collection of coupons by getting the Free Voucher, value three coupons. You 
can get this Tree Voucher, and also the complete list of gifts, by sending a postcard 
1 (postage Id.) to Dept. SC$5,Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, hum 


ALL you need to do is this Next 
** time your mother is buying 
cocoa, ask her to make sure it s 
Rowntree’s Every tin of Rowntree’s 
Cocoa contains Free Gift Coupons 
—- three in the quarter-pound tin 
You get coupons with Rowntree’s 
Jellies, too When you have enough 
coupons for your gift, send them to 
Rowntree & Co Ltd , The Cocoa 
Works, York Your gift will be sent 
to > ou immediately. 

SHOW THIS TO MOTHER 
Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special pre-digestive process, so that 
it actually helps children to get more 
nourishment from their other food. 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
. for lis a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Alec’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Puzzle Tongue-Twister 

Q.\n you .make a tongue- 
twister by placing the 
same consonant among these 
letters nine times ? 
);tt;rierickedaeckofickledei;k 
Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

J.N the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west aiid 
Uranus is in 
the south. In 
the morning 
sgg Mercury is low 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon at eight 
o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, January 20. 

Non-Stop 

j\ shopkeeper was directing . 

his errand boy to a 
customer’s bouse. / 

‘ ‘ And after leaving tlic 
cross-roads you will pass a 
field where a football match. 
■ is being played.” 

" Yes ? ” queried the boy 
eagerly. .... 

' Well, pass it.” 

The C N Calendar 



Winter Solstice,Dec22\ SpritigEquinox,M3rch2l 

Shortest Day * T 



Autumn Equi nox, Sept 2 3 


—Longest Dau 
imer$olstice,June22 


Fourteen Prizes Must Be Won 

Paint This Picture and 
Win Ten Shillings or 
Half-a-Crown 

T wo prizes of ten shillings 
each and 12 half-crowns 
are offered for the best- 
coloiircd versions of this pic¬ 
ture sent by girls and boys of 
15 or under. 

Cut out the picture, paste 
i t on a postcard, and. when the 
paste lias dried colour with 
paints or crayons. Add your 
name, address, and-age, and 
send' your attempt to C N 
Competition No. 44, 1 Tallis 
House, London, EC4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on. Thursday, 
January 27. 

There is no entry fee, and 
all will have equal chances of 
winning, for allowance will be 
made for age. The Editor’s 
decision must lie accepted as 
final. 

The Lion 

'j'liu lion is a handsome beast,! 

So lithe and strong in action. 
I do not think there’s any doubt 
About his mane attraction. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Whose Vehicles Are These P 1 . Sedan 
chair,Georgian lady. 2 . Chariot, Roman. 
3. Rickshaw, Japanese. 4.Caravan,show¬ 
man. 5. Coach, Lord Mayor of London. 
6. Covered wagon, pioneer. 7 . Pram, 
haby. Catch Question. He keeps ducks, 
Beheaded Word. Wheat, heat, eat, at. 
The CN Cross Word Puzzlo 



What Happened .on Your Birthday 
Jan. 23. Charles Kingsley died 1875 
24. Charles James Fox, 
statesman and orator, born 1749 


Icl on Parle Fran?ats 


25 . Robert Burns born 

26 . General Gordon killed 

27 . Admiral Hood died . 

28 . Henry VII born . . 

29 . George III died . . 


1759 

1885 

1816 

1457 

1820 



This calendar shows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness on January 
22. The days are now-getting 
longer. Tire black section of the 
circle under the names of the 
'n'ibntlis show's,at a glance.how 
much of the year has gone., .. 


This Week in Nature 
r J['tiE starling begins to build 
its nest. A familiar bird 
in town or country, the stav- 
ling appears to be black in 
colour when at a distance, but 
tlie plumage is beautifully 
glossed with purple and green, 
speckled and ■ edged with 
cream. The eggs are usually 
four or six in number and the 
young, which appear in April, 
arc a smoky brown in colour. 


La terme Le chien Le portail i 

farm clog gala 

Ce mediant chien a ouvert, en 
poussant, le portail de la ferine 
et s’est enfui. 

That naughty dog has pushed 
open the farm gate and run azvay. 

Beheading 

T’M popular in winter time. 

As fish I’m well liked, too. 
Behead me and a girl remains. 
Behead again, and who 
Observes will find what’s left con¬ 
sumed. 

(That you will guess this is 
presumed.) Answer next tvech 
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TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 


T im farmer was talking to 
liis faithful old collie. 

” Here, Trusty,” he. said, 
” carry tlic lantern down to 
the corner, so that the children 
can have a bit of a light on 
their .way home.” 

Trusty stood patiently while 
his master fastened the lan¬ 
tern to his collar. 

He had done this errand a 
good many times, though this 
was the first occasion on which 
he had been sent to meet 
Doris and Dick Hawke, who 
were spending part of their 
holiday with their uncle. 
They had gone to the village 
because there was a concert 
i u the schoolroom, and tlic 


farmer and bis wile had been 
too busy to go, so they had a 
dark journey to face after tiic 
fun was over. 

Doris was not used to dark 
country roads, and she was 
glad •' to hold her brother’s 
hand. Dick wa’s braver, but 
it must be confessed he would 

< • \ ' 'r 

have preferred to sec a friendly 
moon overhead. 

“T can sec a light,” said 
Doris when they bad nearly 
reached tlic corner. “ It’s 
very low down,” she added, 

‘‘much too low for a bicycle let her go back alone, 
lamp, or a light carried by a dragged him with her. 


© © 

” But it’s nearly on the 
ground. Do look! And it’s 
coming straight towards us.” 

“ Don’t be a baby,” said 
Dick, but lie w r as not so very 
happy himself. What strange 
light could this be ? 

“ I’m going back ! ” said 
Doris. “ Perhaps the police¬ 
man will bring.ris hbme. Let’s 
go and ask him.” 

“ Well, you are a baby,” 
said her brother. 

Doris was still clutching liis 
hand, and he could not.well 
She 
but 


it, 


‘.Perhaps a child is holding 
’ said Dick. 


they could hear the steady 
■pad of feet coming after 
them. Doris tried to run 


Helpful Trusty 

faster, but she tripped and 
fell, nearly pulling Dick down. 

The delay helped their un¬ 
known friend to catch them 
up. When Doris struggled 
to her foot she saw Trusty 
standing- beside her, wagging 
his tail. He had been very 
puzzled when the children 
turned to run away instead of 
coming-to meet him. 

“Oh, good Trusty! Now 
wc shall be all right,” said 
Doris, patting him.- 

There was-no more talk of 
the policeman,' and Trusty 
led the way to the - farm, tlic 
children following contentedly, 
praising the clever dog w r ho 
had come to help them. 


The CM Aquarium 


r Sword Fish 
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JUST WATCH .ME 

how's that! .through ten inches of solid timber 



M’lud, You 
Simply Can't dispute 
- in aowNTiS-ee's you 

CAN TASTE THE FRUIT‘ 

Itowntree's 

fruit 

tPastiUes 
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MOTHERS LEARN 
, VALUE OF 
MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy, every 
mother should know 
about the many uses 
of ‘Milk of Magnesia.' 

This harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most effective in relieving those 
symptoms of babies and " children 
generally caused by souring food in 
the little digestive tract, such as 
disordered stomach, frequent vomiting, 
feverishness, colic. As a mild laxative 
it acts gently, but certainly, to open 
the little bowels in constipation, colds 
and children’s ailments. 

A teaspoonful of ‘ Milk of Magnesia. ’ 
docs the work of half a! pint of lime- 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for 
infant feeding, and preventing hard 
curds. 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and' 2 / 6 . 
The large size contains three time's the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for * Milk of Magnesia,’ which is ttie 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepa - 
ration of magnesia, prescribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form ‘ MILK OF MAGNESIA ’ brand 
TABLETS 0 d„ 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 /C. Each 
tablet is the equivalent of a teaspoonful 
of the liquid preparation. 
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